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A NERVOUS SUITOR. 


Ir was impossible for George’s 
mother to mistake him. She 
looked at his face, and found it 
pale and careworn and full of de- 
finite sorrow. The tones of his 
voice left her no choice but to be- 
lieve he really was in deep, in des- 
perate mental and spiritual trouble. 
He sat back in his chair and 
looked vacantly at the small table 
lying between them. She took up 
her gold-rimmed spectacles and 
softly rapped the volume of Tillot- 
son with them. Mother and son 
were both silent for a long time. 
She broke the silence. 

‘I have forgotten the name of 
this gentleman whowishes to see me 
about Kate. What is his name?’ 

‘Nevill. William Nevill,’ an- 
swered Osborne, brightening up 
and looking at his mother with 
more animation than he had yet 
shown. 

‘When does he wish to see me ?” 

‘Whenever you please. He 
would call at any time that may be 
convenient to you.’ 

‘ This evening ?” 
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‘Yes. I am certain he would 
call this evening, if you give him 
leave.’ 


‘Then bring him to me this 


evening. As soon as you have in- 
troduced us you can leave us for 
an hour, and then come back for 
your friend.’ 

From this George took his dis- 
missal, and went back to the Falcon, 
where he found Nevill nervously 
fiddling with a daily paper. 

‘Well,’ asked the parishioner of 
Stepney eagerly, ‘ what luck ?” 

‘I can’t tell. At first, of course, 
she seemed shocked—my own af- 
fair being so fresh—I mean that 
she was a bit taken aback, the 
thing coming so suddenly on her. 
Kate, you know, is a great favour- 
ite—always has been.’ 

Nevill looked grave. 

‘No wonder Kate has been a 
great favourite at home ; but she’s 
a great favourite with me too, Os- 
borne. I hope there will be no 
final objection on your mother’s 
side. Iam prepared for anything 
short of final objection.’ 

I 
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*I don’t fear that. My mother 
is very staid and calm, Nevill.’ 

*I know. Not abit like me. But 
I am staid and far from calm now. 
I don’t think there is any fear of 
my levity breaking out. Do 

ul 

*No. I think not. Timagine you 
may rely upon yourself so far.’ 

* Ay, I may rely on myself, and 
I may fail, eh, Osborne ? 

He screwed up his eyes and 
peered into the face of the other, 
as though trying to recollect who 
George was. 

*O, I am sure you may count on 
yourself. You are not to fancy my 
mother is sour or cross-tempered. 
On the contrary, she is very sweet 
and wonderfully even.’ 

‘ But suppose I made a pun, eh? 
Wouldn’t that be against me? 
Suppose I bounced out some roar- 
ing lie? Suppose I was to rap 
out some story of my adventures 
early in life in the slave-trade—’ 

‘Have you ever been in the 


slave-trade ? asked George appre- 
hensively. 

*No, no. My people were Yan- 
kees to the backbone, and strong 


Abolitionists. But suppose I did 
blurt out that famous adventure of 
mine when in the slave-trade, upon 
the occasion of our being pursued by 
an eighteen-gun British brig. How 
I, at the head of forty daredevils, 
boarded the brig, drove the crew 
before me like sheep—drove all 
the crew below, battened down the 
hatches, pulled down the Union 
Jack and ran up the star-spangled 
banner of liberty, set fire to the 
brig, sent her and her eighty-five 
hands sky high when the magazine 
exploded, and gave five hundred 
dollars to build a new church out 
of the profits of the cargo I then 
had aboard my own vessel, called 
the Niggers’ Paradise. If I told 
her that adventure, what effect do 
you think it would have ? 
‘ Disastrous.’ 
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‘ Disastrous! Ah, then there is 
but one thing to do. I must take 
precautions against the chance of 
making a fool of myself.’ 

George looked up at him inquisi- 
tively for a moment. 

‘And how are you to take pre- 
cautions against the danger of a 
too inventive mind and a too in- 
ventive tongue ?” 

‘My dear George, you have 
much to learn. When we are all 
settled down here—’ 

George shook his head gravely. 

‘TI say,’ persisted Nevill, ‘ when 
we are @// settled down here quietly, 
I shall take you in hand. I shall 
become your tutor at a salary of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year—you to find rattans for your 
own chastisement.’ 

* T shall never need to find others 
than I now have,’ said George 
quietly. 

‘Nonsense, Osborne! you want 
only a few days in the country and 
a tonic.’ 

‘Never mind me just now, Ne- 
vill. I’d much prefer you would 
not say anything about me just 
now.’ 

*Then I shall have to choose, 
contrary to the sound old advice, 
the greater evil, and stick to my- 
self. What was I saying about my- 
self? O, ay, I must adopt precau- 
tions. Do you know, Osborne, I 
already feel greatly refreshed and 
invigorated since I have come here. 
That is very extraordinary if one 
thinks that when we set out from 
London I could have given you 
ten out of a hundred in dismals and 
beaten you hands down. But stay 
now. Wait here for me. I am 
going out for a few minutes. I 
sha’n't be long. I want to get 
something. Here’s a newspaper 
to amuse you while I am away.’ 

He took up his hat, and had left 
the room before Osborne could 
question him as to his destination 
or his plans. He asked his way to 
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the nearest druggist’s, and, having 
found the shop, entered it. In 
less than a quarter of an hour he 
was back at the hotel, carrying a 
small vial in his pocket. He 
called for a wine-glass, poured the 
contents of the vial into the glass, 
and swallowed the fluid. Then, 
with a sigh, said, ‘ Now I’m ready.’ 

* Nevill, are you ill? What have 
you swallowed?’ asked Osborne 
apprehensively. 

*‘ Never in better physical health 
in all my life. I have taken a 
powerful sedative to calmme. The 
result will be marvellous, revolu- 
tionary. I shall now be in no 
danger of repeating my exploits 
in the Gulf of Cabes when I was 
in the service of an Algerine 
pirate, or of the way in which we 
treated the Christian prisoners who 
would not renounce the errors of 
their faith and become Mussulmans. 
Ah, Osborne, that was a bad time, 
and often since have I regretted it 


—deeply, bitterly regretted it. But 
I am an altered, a reformed man 


now, Osborne. I would not now 
oppress a Christian unless he was 
a personal enemy. I would not 
now take service under the red flag 
again, for the thing is too full of 
risk. Had we not better set out 
at once ?” 

‘Yes, my dear Nevill; but none 
of this nonsense over the way.’ 

‘Nonsense! Nonsense! My 
dear fellow, who gave you liberty 
to apply such a word to what I 
have said? But let us not discuss 
that. Letus go. Ah, the air does 
so improve one. It freshens one 
up, and makes one feel one and a 
half. Osborne, I think I was des- 
tined by nature for a philosopher 
of— 

‘ The peripatetic school.’ 

‘No, the platonic. I have a 
natural genius for writing dialogue 
and constructing spiritual theories. 
I think there is room for a new 
philosophy. After all, I don’t know 
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that I should follow old Plato. 
I could start a new philosophy of 
my own. Don’t you think some 
thing could be done with a philo 
sophy called the dynamitic-psychic 
philosophy, which would teach 
there are only two things in the 
world, namely, force and soul? If 
any one chose to question your 
theory, you could fill his heretical 
mouth with dynamite and blow his 
infamous opinions down his throat. 
Upon my word, Osborne, I think 
there is something in the thing. 
Eh?” 

‘Now stop this nonsense, Ne- 
vill. Here we are. ‘This is the 
house.’ 

‘Is that it? O, confound it ! 

‘What's the matter ?” 

* That wretched sedative has not 
gripped me yet, and if I went in 
now I'd be sure to relate the his- 
tory of my life when I was one of 
the Mormons, and loved my eleven 
wives most dearly. That would 
never do ; would it, George ?” 

‘No; certainly not. I really 
wish you would try and be reason 
able.’ 

*O, blame not the bard if he fly 
to the bower where a narcotic lies 
carelessly smiling at pirates. Don’t 
let us go in yet. That drug has 
not fetched me, and I am all 
adrift. But how much better I feel 
upon coming back to my native 
air !’ 

*I thought you told me you were 
born at sea ?’ asked Osborne. 

*O, bother! what a fellow you 
are for detail! If I come here and 
settle down, does not this become 
my native air? Do you mean to 
say that if a doctor ordered me to 
my native air I should be obliged 
to learn navigation to find out the 
exact position of the ship I was 
born in at the moment I first saw 
the light, and that I should then 
have a kind of raft built and towed 
there, and that I should have to 
live on that raft until my health 
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was fully restored or a devil-fish 
ate me? Or do you think if I was 
recommended to turn myself loose 
in my native wilds I’d go and drag 
out a miserable existence at Step- 
ney? Rubbish! A man’s native 
place is the place he loves best. 
At least that is my definition of it ; 
and in any discussion a man has 
a right to make his own definitions, 
has he not ?” 

‘Undoubtedly. He has a right 
to his own definitions until they 
are challenged.’ 

‘Talking of discussions makes 
me think of argument, and argu- 
ment naturally takes me back to 
discussion, and backing and filling 
in that latitude brings me, Osborne, 
upon a profound reflection. Let 
us walk on awhile till that sedative 
turns up. You will be able to re- 
cognise its exhibition by a slightly 
nasal twang and a slightly pious 
tone. When you find these symp- 
toms, lead me back. But as I was 
going to say, I have come upon 
a fine rule for the discussion of 
the future. We all know a man 
may start by defining everything 
to be nothing. Very good. We 
also know that never in the history 
of man has one discussion caused 
one man to alter his mind. Now 
if a man has a right to his defini- 
tions, and if his arguments and de- 
ductions can have no influence on 
the mind of his adversary, why not 
postulate his arguments and deduc- 
tions at once, and be done with 
the whole matter? But, Osborne, 
this is no better than trifling. In 
fact, Osborne, it is not even trifling ; 
it is deliberate folly. I am awfully 
nervous, and I am in mortal terror 
that my nervousness will betray 
me into some folly or other in this 
coming interview. Do you detect 
a pious odour? Do you notice a 
nasal twang ?” 

‘I think if you intend calling 
this afternoon you had better go 
now.’ 
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‘Very well. Leadon. Osborne, 
I never knew what, nervousness 
was until now.’ 

They retraced their steps, and in 
a few minutes entered the house. 
The servant said Mrs. Osborne 
would be down in a short time. 
Miss Alice was in the drawing- 
room. 

* You will like little Alice, as we 
call her, Nevill. She is gayer than 
Kate.’ 

‘I am sure I shall like her; but 
her differing from Kate is not what 
will make me like her, but her 
resembling Kate. What a still 
quiet home you have lived in all 
your life, Osborne, while I have 
had the noises of the bustling world 
about my ears!’ 

George opened the drawing-room 
door. 

‘My sister Alice. Mr. Nevill.’ 

She bowed, ran to her brother, 
threw her arms round his neck, and 
cried out, 

*O dear George, Tilda told me 
you had been here, and that you 
would be back some time in the 
afternoon. And when I came back 
from Mrs. Craven’s and heard you 
would be here soon I couldn’t 
spare time to run up and take off 
my hat. Where is Kate? Why 
didn’t she come back with you? 
Is she quite well? Will you take 
me to London with you when 
you go?” 

‘We'll see, Alice; we'll see. 
Kate is quite well. I left her behind 
me in London. I am going back 
there again almost immediately.’ 

She unclasped her arms, and 
looked at the stranger. George 
said, 

‘Mr. Nevill met Kate in Lon- 
don ; so, little Alice, we shall all be 
as old friends.’ 

‘Do you like Kate?’ asked Alice, 
looking at Nevill. 

“Yes, very much indeed,’ he an- 
swered, with a quiet smile. 

‘O George, I am so wretched 
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and lonely since Kate went away. 
It is such misery to have no one 
to tease. Will she come back 
soon? You saw mother when you 
were here before. I have not seen 
her since I came back from Mrs. 
Craven’s. Do tell me all the 
news.’ 

‘Mr. Nevill,’ said George, with 
a smile, ‘you must not mind little 
Alice. She seems rudely inatten- 
tive to you ; but she does not mean 
to be rude at all. She generally is 
what she does not mean to be.’ 

‘Then she must mean never to 
be charming,’ said Nevill, with a 
suave bow. 

Alice coloured slightly, and look- 
ed at the stranger fixedly for the 
first time. She thought, ‘What a 
plain-looking man! He isn’t ugly 
enough for an ornament. What 
can have induced George to make 
friends with him? I declare if Kate 
were at home I’d give up chaffing: 
her about Mr. Garvage, and say 
Mr. Nevill was the real victim. O 
my poor Kate, after all I don’t know 
that I could be so cruel as that.’ 
She said aloud, ‘I hope Mr. Nevill 
will forgive me. I did not mean 
toberude. Iam delighted to meet 
any friend of yours, George, any 
one that knows and likes our fool- 
ish Kate. Here’s mother.’ 

* Mother, allow me to introduce 
to you my friend Mr. William 
Nevill.’ 

Mrs. Osborne looked at the thin 
man, with his plain sallow face ; 
held out her hand to him, sighed, 
and said, ‘Welcome to Stratford- 


on-Avon, Mr. Nevill. I hope you 
will like the place.’ 
‘I am sure I shall. I have al- 


ready learned to like some of the 
people.’ 

‘By Jove! he thought, ‘ that 
sedative has turned up at last. I 
am in even doubt now as to 
whether I shall pin my fate to my 
works as a missionary in Central 
Africa or my scheme that the Eng- 
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lish should take China, Japan, and 
Eel-pie Island, with a view to con- 
verting the inhabitants to Chris- 
tianity.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
AN UNEASY MOTHER. 


WHEN a few commonplaces had 
passed, George put his arm round 
Alice, saying, ‘Come with me; I 
want to have a quiet chat with you,’ 
and led her out of the room. 

As soon as Mrs. Osborne found 
herself alone with Nevill, she 
turned to him, and smiling faintly, 
said, 

‘George has informed me you 
wish to speak with me. We shall 
not be interrupted now.’ 

‘I find myself in an exceedingly 
difficult position, a position in 
which I have never found myself 
before, and in which I hardly know 
how to go on.’ 

She bowed very slightly, and 
awaited what further he had to 
say. 
‘ The fact is, I have been a use- 
less worthless man all my life, Mrs. 
Osborne, a wanderer over the face 
of the globe, never doing an honest 
day’s work, and not caring parti- 
cularly what happened to me or the 
world to-morrow. Iam no longer 
a very young man. I begin to 
think of settling down, and I have 
decided upon settling down in the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, if you 
have no objection.’ 

‘Why should I have any ob- 
jection to your settling in Strat- 
ford ? 

‘Well, in this way. Suppose I 
settled in this neighbourhood, and 
bought a house, and lived a quiet 
homely English life, and got into 
such respectable society as would 
admit me, do you think you would 
have any objection, just because 
I’m ugly and the son of an Eng- 
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lish merchant, to my coming and 
seeing you occasionally ?” 

‘Not the least. You must not 
say rude things of yourself.’ 

She smiled. There was no de- 
nying he was ugly; but it was un- 
usual to hear a man thus push his 
ugliness into prominence. What- 
ever his birth may have been he 
was not ashamed to own it. And 
what on earth could be better than 
an English merchant, except an 
English gentleman ? and _ practi- 
cally he was an English gentleman. 
He was modest enough ; and then 
he might be souseful. Ifhe would 
only promise to be useful it would 
be an enormous advantage in the 
unfortunate state of things now 
existing. 

‘I say no rude things of myself. 
I know what I am. I have been 
about the world long enough to 
have lost all false shame. I hope 
I have not lost true shame with it. 
I am not ashamed of the business 
upon which I came here to you 
to-day.’ 

Again she bowed. 

‘The fact is, Mrs. Osborne, as 
you know, I met your son in 
London, and, as every one who 
meets him must, I took a great 
liking to him. He was in every 
way such a contrast to me; so 
quiet and retiring and bashful and 
good. I also had the privilege of 
meeting your daughter, Miss Os- 
borne, and I have come to you 
Mrs. Osborne, by her direction, to 
ask you if you would have any ob- 
jection to my paying my addresses 
to her, with a view to my marrying 
her, if you are good enough to 
give me permission, and she is 
good enough to have me. Believe 
me, I am not saying what I should 
like to say in the matter. But I 
feel awkward. In fact, I am not 
accustomed to making—what rub- 
bish am I talking! Be merciful, 
and take the will for the deed.’ 

He paused, and looked at her 


anxiously, eagerly. His sallow 
face was flushed, his eyes anxious, 
his hands trembling violently. 

‘It is a very serious question, 
Mr. Nevill.’ 

‘ A very serious question indeed, 
for you, for her, for me. I am so 
much impressed by the gravity of 
this interview that I do not feel at 
all self-possessed. ‘The excitement 
of the moment has quite changed 
my nature.’ 

Mrs. Osborne looked at him 
long, and not unkindly. ‘ He is 
sincere, at all events,’ she thought. 
She said, 

‘George had given me to under- 
stand you would say something of 
this kind to me, and he has also 
told me matters of detail, matters 
of business which are satisfactory 
so far as I have heard. But ina 
grave affair of this kind we ought 
to be very careful. It is worth 
being careful about one’s child, 
one’s daughter. George has told 
me one thing, to which I attach 
the utmost importance. He says 
you are of the same faith as 
Kate.’ 

‘Yes. Mrs. Osborne, I desire 
in this matter to be perfectly can- 
did with you in all things. I was 
brought up in the Church, and 
have never been a member of any 
other religious body. But I have 
not been an active or pious mem- 
ber. You will understand a man 
going about as much as I is not so 
particular about keeping up ob- 
servances as if he were settled 
down in a quiet English country 
town.’ 

‘I understand. Although I have 
lived a very quiet life I can make 
allowances for young men, and so 
long as they do not take up some 
new-fangled notions I am prepared 
to make allowances. Now, I think 
the best thing to be done is to 
bring Kate home. As you say 
you think of settling somewhere 
hereabout, we shall be glad to see 
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you now and then, when it pleases 
you to call; but you will understand 
I go no further than giving you 
leave to call. You may renew the 
subject of this conversation later 
on, that is, if you do not in the 
mean time alter your mind.’ 

* How can I tell you how much 
obliged I am to you, dear Mrs. 
Osborne "’ he cried, excitedly clasp 
ing his own hands, and rising to 
his feet. ‘You don’t know what 
you have done for me _ to-day. 
You cannot imagine the favour 
you have conferred. It is above 
all price. I will not say more now 
than that, no matter how this 
affair may turn out, I shall never 
forget the confidence and kind- 
ness you have shown me, a mere 
stranger.’ 

‘ There is a subject, Mr. Nevill, 
on which I am exceedingly anxious, 
one which has never caused me a 
moment’s uneasiness until to-day. 
You may and you may not be able 
to serve me in it. Ifyou are, you 
can serve me greatly. I am uneasy 
about George.’ 

‘Uneasy about George, Mrs 
Osborne! In what way? 

‘Never lived a better son or 
brother ; but I am afraid he is in 
more danger than if he was much 
less good. I wish you would speak 
to him seriously. Try to show him 
the wickedness and folly and misery 
of unbelief. Now if, Mr. Nevill, 
you could only do this, you would 
earn more of my gratitude than 
you could in any other way.’ 

‘I have no great faith in my in- 
fluence with him, but I will do my 
very best. You may rely on that.’ 

*You will stay for dinner? We 
dine at six.’ 

‘I shall be very glad if you wiil 
allow me to dine with you ; but first 
I'll run over to the Falcon for a 
moment, just to counter-order a 
dinner there. I shall be back be- 
fore six.’ 

He left the house without meet- 
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ing George. He went straight to 
that dreary little railway-station. 
The day was raw and wet and cold 
and miserable, and the railway- 
station is one of the bleakest in 
England. To him the day was 
full of light and gaiety. When he 
reached the miserable telegraph 
office he smiled at the damp-look- 
ing clerk. The damp-looking clerk 
did not smile athim. No man in 
a normal state of mind could smile 
on a wet winter’s day at the Strat- 
ford railway-station. 

Nevill took up a telegraph form 
and put down his own name boldly. 
Then he wrote, ‘Miss Osborne, 
care of Mrs, Barclay, Peter’s-row, 
London, E.C.,’ with great distinct- 
ness and care, touching and re- 
touching the letters of her name 
caressingly. Then bit elaborately, 
and carefully inspected, the end of 
his pencil. Meanwhile the damp- 
looking clerk faced him with the 
expression of a martyr to electri- 
city and suppressed catarrh. Ne- 
vill’s was not an ordinary case. 
He was addressing his first tele- 
gram to her whom now he had 
good reason to think would be- 
come his future wife. It was in 
the nature of his position he should 
feel strongly, tenderly, hopefully. 
But how was a man to be strong 
and tender and hopeful in the pre- 
sence of this damp clerk? the know- 
ledge that this damp clerk would 
read the message, and send it over 
a hundred miles of damp wires to 
London, where it would again 
be read? What should he say? 
For a moment he thought he 
would not telegraph at all; and 
then he thought that would look 
very like treating Kate carelessly, 
and surely nothing in the world 
was further from his desire than to 
treat Kate carelessly. 

Well, he couldn’t stand there 
all day staring at that man. The 
clerk looked as if he would as soon 
stand there all day as not, nothing 














being of any interest to him. At last 
Nevill resolved upon the simplest 
form, words that could bring no 
meaning to any one who had not 
the clue. The message ran : 


‘I have had a most satisfactory 
interview. Nothing could have 
been kinder. I will write. I dine 
there this evening.’ 


As soon as this had been handed 
in, Nevill returned to the Falcon, 
countermanded the dinner, and 
strolled back to Osborne’s. The 
dinner passed over without any 
incident of consequence. Mrs. 
Osborne was grave, and George 
dull. Nevill’s happiness spoiled 
his natural free extravagance, and 
Alice, who now knew what the 
stranger had come about, sat 
lost in wonder and dismay before 
the proof of Kate’s bad taste. 

Mother and son had a little talk 
about matters of a purely local 
character ; and in these Nevill did 
his utmost to join and take an in- 
terest. Instead of relating his own 
adventures among pirates or gam- 
blers or bushmen, he listened to 
all the doings of the little town, 
and all the changes the few weeks 
of George’s absence had made in 
the neighbouring families and visi- 
tors around. Nevill was charmed. 
He had never known what a family 
circle was. He had not left school 
when his own home had been 
broken up ; and since then he had 
been here and there and every- 
where, but never in a quiet sweet 
wholesome home like this, where 
all was orderly and clean and re- 
spectful, and there was no ambi- 
tion or bitterness or spite or dis- 
play. It wasa domestic haven for a 
weary man, and already Nevill felt 
perfect peace descending upon him 
and clothing him round, as the dark- 
ness had that evening descended 
upon the silent road, the peaceful 
garden, and clothed them now in 
repose. 
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‘It is delicious to think I shall, 
after all,” he thought, ‘end my 
days under an apple-tree in an 
English orchard. To think of 
shaking off the dust of the weary 
world and gathering oneself into 
this pastoral Warwick, sunk in the 
memories of its histories and of its 
greatson! In an English orchard, 
with gentle Kate, with gentle 
Kate! 

*O my Kate! Who could ever 
have fancied I should turn out such 
a lover? Love cannot beautify 
me, but it beautifies all the rest of 
the world for me; and what need 
I care for my ill-looks so long as 
my Kate cares for me and is at my 
side? Under an apple-tree in an 
English garden! What a_ hand- 
some fellow that Osborne is! He'll 
be a credit to me as a brother, and 
that is more than I shall be to him. 
What a pair he and Miss Gordon 
will make! for, of course, what 
Osborne is talking of is only rub- 
bish. A handsome couple, by 
Jove! They will make— 

‘ George,’ said Mrs, Osborne, in- 
terrupting Nevill’s thoughts, ‘I 
think it is now time Kate came 
home.’ 

Osborne looked up at his mother 
as though suddenly reminded of 
something he had forgotten. He 
then started on remembering the 
occasion of Kate’s visit to London, 
and the enormous difference in his 
hope and plans since the day he 
met her at the London railway ter- 
minus. 

‘I have thought over the whole 
affair,’ continued Mrs. Osborne, 
with slight emphasis and a signi- 
ficant look, ‘and, considering the 
friendship that has sprung up be- 
tween—Miss Gordon and Kate, 
and the kindness she has shown to 
Kate, the least we may do is to 
give her a most cordial invitation 
down here and take no refusal.’ 

George looked up at his mother 
with tears of gratitude in his eyes. 
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He saw the kindly intent of a 
mother whom he loved with all the 
force of his nature, and who of late 
years, ever since he had grown to 
be a lad, had behaved to him more 
as a sympathetic friend than as a 
mother. She had sought to lead 
rather than to drive, to take him 
by the hand rather than push him 
by the shoulder. Here was she 
now, entering into his schemes, 
interesting herself in making mat- 
ters easy for him, helping him to- 
wards that marriage he had set his 
heart and soul upon a while ago. 
Things were going right with 
everybody—but his wretched self. 
What should he do? Whither 
should he turn ? Where should he 
go? Anyway, his reply was plain : 
‘T am sure, mother, it would be 
a very gracious thing to do, and 
Kate would be greatly pleased by it.’ 
‘Then, you see,’ said Mrs. Os- 
borne, more cordially than he had 
ever in all his life heard her speak 
before, ‘we shall be a party much 
the same as you were in London ; 
for I understand Mr. Nevill will 
not be far off, and Alice and I will 
be of the party, and we can have 
a few people now and then, and 
we may go out occasionally.’ 
George tried to smile, and said, 
almost inarticulately, 
‘You are very good, mother.’ 
Nevill was delighted. Why, this 
was as good as giving him a stand- 
ing invitation to all the parties at 
the house, as well as to the ordi- 
nary hospitality. What could be 
more delicious than this ? Nothing 
in the world. To woo by day his 
own sweet, fair, gentle Kate in 
country lanes, and then spend the 
evening with her at a homely 
hearth! What could be more fas- 
cinating? And, then, the fact 
that Mrs. Osborne spoke of ar- 
rangements of this kind before him 
made him feel she already regarded 
him as a member of the family. 
He had prospered much better 
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than he had hoped in his wildest 
dreams. 

Mrs. Osborne thought, ‘If I can 
only get George to stay here and 
be under the old influence and the 
influence of this girl, all may go 
well, and he may lose the awful 
doubts and difficulties under which 
he now labours.’ 

When the ladies had retired the 
two men left the table and drew 
their chairs to the fire. 

‘ You may smoke,’ said Osborne ; 
‘no one objects to smoking here. 
Any of my friends who use to- 
bacco always smoke here.’ 

Nevill lit a cigar, and for a long 
time both men sat looking in silence 
at the fire. Nevill spoke first. 

‘I have got on to-day much 
better than I had hoped. I think 
it will be all right. What do you 
think, George ?” 

‘I am almost sure all will be 
right. 1 think nothing could have 
been better than the way you got 
on,’ answered Osborne, very se- 
dately. 

‘I don’t think I can be wrong 
now. I will not believe I can be 
wrong. Kate would not have re- 
ferred me to your mother, George, 
unless she was willing to listen to 
me, and your mother would not 
have spoken as she did at dinner 
unless she had made up her mind 
not to refuse her consent. What 
she said at dinner was more signi- 
ficant than anything she said to me 
privately. I don’t think I can fail 
now, do you?” 

‘I think, I am sure, you have no 
reason for fear in the matter now. 
I should think it unbecoming in 
either Kate or my mother to go so 
far and draw back without very 
good and strong reason.’ 

He crossed his legs, leaned his 
elbow on the table, and his head 
on his hand. 

‘I feel certain I may count on 
it now. You cannot believe what 
a relief it is to me. I would not 
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go through the last week again for 
all the money in the Bank of Eng- 
land.’ 

* Nor would I.’ 

* From the first moment I found 
out my feelings towards Kate until 
now I have never had a peaceful 
hour, never a peaceful minute. By 
day I had a racking doubt, half 
fear, half hope. I could not sit 
still five minutes. I could not fix 
my mind on anything, on any one. 
My mind was not always occupied 
with Kate ; but when I strove to 
compel it to look at anything else, 
I had a feeling as though some- 
thing must be happening to her 
while my mind was away from her. 
Of course I should not speak so 
freely to any other man; but you 
and I are in the same boat, and 
you will appreciate what my feel- 
ings must have been.’ 

Osborne crossed the leg which 
had been under over the other, but 
said no word. 

‘And now, George, coming to 
the practical, do you know any 
place about here you think would 
suit us?” 

*Not at the moment. What 
kind of a place would you like ?” 

‘Well, if I am to settle in the 
country, I may as well have a little 
bit of the country to turn in. I'd 
like a comfortable house with ten 
or twelve acres of land. I have 
always had an idea of starting as a 
tree-grower. You can grow trees 
on ten or twelve acres. I don’t 
mean growing timber, mind ; Imean 
trees for planting. I have had a 
notion of the whole thing in my 
mind for years.’ 

‘It would not be easy to get 
such a place, but you might pick 
it up.’ 

‘Of course we couldn’t live in 
very good style ; but we could have 
rashers for breakfast, and bacon 
and beans for dinner, and water- 
cress and shrimps for tea.’ 

‘I don’t know about the shrimps 
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hereabout. You'd often have to 
send for them. We have not a 
well-supplied fish-market.’ 

‘Well, say tinned beef. We 
couldn't afford much for that house 
and land; say, four thousand, or 
under. Not much splendour to 
be got for that, but quiet comfort, 
I should think.’ 

‘You ought to be able to get a 
place to suit you for the money.’ 

‘I'd like it to be thorough rural, 
not so near the town as this. I'd 
like a house on a hill, and would 
not care to be more than a mile 
from a good old church, where five 
or ten generations of simple folk 
have knelt and worshipped until 
they were gathered into the quiet 
churchyard. My dear good George, 
it would be such a pleasure to me, 
who have been kicking about the 
world so long, owning nothing but 
my baggage, having no being on 
earth more dear to me than the 
waiter who last drew a cork for me, 
to find myself owner of a quiet Eng- 
lish house on the top of one of 
these gentle hills, overlooking a 
little valley with an old-fashioned 
church in view, and the dearest 
girl in all the world by my side, 
and you and your wife—’ 

‘Yes, I can understand, I can 
understand,’ said Osborne very 
softly. He got up, and, leaning 
his elbows on the chimneypiece, 
was silent for a while. Something 
in his action and manner caused 
Nevill to pause. All at once Os- 
borne turned round, held out his 
hand, and said, in a firm clear 
voice, 

‘Nevill, I hope you may suc- 
ceed, and realise all your hopes. 
You are a good kindly fellow. I 
like you very much. I shall be 
very glad to do anything I can for 
you, and to hear you speak on any 
subject but one. From this until 
I tell you I have removed the in- 
junction you must not allude to 
my affairs.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A TROUBLED HEART. 

‘ AND 80, miss, we’re going down 
to the country to stay a while with 
Mr.—I mean Miss Osborne’s 
mother. Well, that will be a 
change anyway, and it’s time we 
had a change out of London. I’m 
tired of London for one! And 
where are we going after Stratford ? 
Are we coming back to London ?” 

‘I do not know, O’Connor.’ 

* And when do we leave London 
for Stratford ?’ 

‘ To-morrow afternoon.’ 

The maid withdrew and left the 
mistress alone. 

Marie sat in an old-fashioned 
elbow-chair before the fire. Her 
hands were clasped in her lap, her 
head drooped forward. Her eyes 
were fixed upon her hands. Her 
face was dull and expressionless. 
No light shone in her eye. The 
thoughts that visited her came like 
shadows and went like shadows, 
vague in their approach, leav- 
ing nothing after them when they 
had gone. She was not thinking 
so much as musing, not so much 
musing as allowing what idea would 
to stray into her mind. Her heart 
had become a weary spectator of 
her thoughts. She was not dream- 
ing, for dreaming means dealing 
with things which are not. She 
was looking with heavy, dull, un- 
interested eyes at a panorama of 
the immediate past. 

Sograve now, and nowso restless. 
What had happened to her George, 
to her great fair-faced, calm-minded, 
loyal gentleman lover? What had 
happened to him? His eyes no 
longer rested on her. They were 
dim, and busy with far-off things. 
He was no longer attentive to her 
motions or words as a while ago. 
When he came back last evening 
from Stratford he was polite and 
gentle, but there was no ardour in 
his ways. He had not seemed to 
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wish for a quiet chat with her. 
He had not sought a solitary greet- 
ing or leave-taking. He had, in 
fact, treated her as though she wore 
no ring of his giving on her finger. 
What could be the meaning of 
this ? 

The notion that she could have 
displeased him seriously was non- 
sense, for she knew she had done 
nothing wrong, and she knew he 
was of too simple and manly a na- 
ture to be altered by any trifle. 
Nothing petty could have changed 
him. It must have been something 
of importance. What could it be? 

He was not a man tu change in 
any respect for a trifle. Why had 
he changed towards her? Itcould 
not be that the change had been 
wrought by his visit to his home, 
for had he not come back with an 
invitation for her to go there? He 
could not have been displeased 
with her for accepting that invita- 
tion, for he had handed her his 
mother’s cordial letter in the pre 
sence of Kate and Mr. Nevill, and 
had given her no opportunity of 
talking over the matter with him. 
Besides, why should he bring the 
invitation unless he wished her to 
accept it? 

He had not only afforded her no 
opportunity of discussing that in- 
vitation with him, but immediately 
before, and ever since his going 
to, and since his return from, 
home he had avoided her ; he had 
never sought her when they might 
be alone. It was not so much 
that he avoided her, as that he did 
not seek her. This was inexplic- 
able. She, if she had her choice, 
would never be a moment from his 
side. His voice was all she wanted 
to make everything beautiful and 
gay. The sense of youthfulness 
and joy came to her when she 
heard his voice. It was as though 
all the troubles and jars and diffi- 
culties and vexations, which, added 
upon youth by years, made one 
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feel the loss of early sprightliness, 
had been removed, and the full 
irresponsible joyousness had been 
restored. Love in women takes 
off all responsibility save the duty 
of loving. It may add to the cares 
of man the burden of which woman 
is relieved. 

But, then, George had broad 
shoulders and a brave spirit. The 
burden of her own responsibilities 
had always sat lightly upon her ; 
it surely could not bow down, much 
less break down, George. He 
was no coward ; he was no weak- 
ling. He had asked her to make 
certain pledges, and she had made 


them as unhesitatingly as she 
would follow him all over the 
world. If she had any doubt or 


difficulty now, she would go to 
him and tell him all. Why did he 
not come to her if he were in any 
doubt or difficulty? Kate had 
never seen him in such a way be- 
fore. What could it mean? 

Kate had never seen him thus 
before, and Kate must have seen 
him in every phase of his charac- 
ter. Yes, in every phase of his cha- 
racter. In every phase ofhis cha- 
racter—save one. She had never 
seen him love before. He had 
been very much in love with her 
a few days ago. He showed it in 
all his acts, he told her so in plain 
words a hundred times, and yet 
Kate did not ¢/e7 say she had never 
seen George's general manner such 
before. It was only since this 
change towards her came that Kate 
noticed the unfamiliar manner. 
Kate had never seen him in love 
before, and yet a week ago his 
general manner had not been 
changed by love. What had 
changed his particular manner to- 
wards her and his general manner 
to those around? Had he repented 
of his hasty love-making ?” 

Had he repented ? 

No doubt he had been hasty. 
Did he now think he had been 
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rash? Ah, that was a thing to 
ponder over, but not now, not 
now. George had come back ; 
that was the great matter now. 
But how different he was from 
what he had been only a few days 
ago! Then he had made royal 
warm love to her, and she had sat 
in the sunshine of his love, con- 
tent and rich. Now she was going 
with Kate on a visit to his home, 
to see the place in which his 
nature had expanded and deve- 
loped. She had pictured to her- 
self that home for their own home. 
He had made a sketch of it, and 
she had filled in the sketch. There 
was to be no romance in their 
future, but that divinest of all 
earthly romance, the romance of 
wedded love. He was, outside 
the ordinary duties of his posi- 
tion, to devote himself to her. He 
was not to make a goddess of her, 
but she was to share all things 
with him. 

What was he sharing with her 
now ? 

Ah, well, perhaps, when she got 
down to the country, out of this 
worrying city, he would tell her all, 
share his secret with her, instead of 
imposing this strange cold gloom. 
Why did he not come to her and 
tell her what his trouble was? 
Even if it were she, it would be 
better for him to come and tell 
her boldly, and she would know 
what to do. She should then 
merely tell O’Connor to pack up, 
and they could go away—whither 
she cared not, so long as he was 
relieved. Men talked about dying 
for women they loved. She would 
live in any misery, if living could 
do him any good. He was lord of 
her, and she was his slave. He 
had to order, she to obey. She 
did not want kind words or gentle 
consideration. She would be satis- 
fied with anything, so long as he 
was happy. He was her lord and 
master. He should be her lord 
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and master until her heart had 
ceased to beat. She would have 
no other lord and master, no other 
all her life. Why did he not come 
to her and tell her what was the 
matter, that she might lay her 
heart at his feet? She wanted him 
only to show her what sacrifice of 
hers could ease him in any way. 

She had once been proud or 
vain, she knew not which. She 
had in the olden time scorned 
women who were easily led by 
men; now she would follow him 
to the grave. Nay, she would 
walk into the grave, although she 
knew he was not to follow her; 
although it was to be their final 
separation for time and eternity. 
Was this infatuation? No. This 
was love, as she had dreamed of 
it, as it had always presented itself 
to her in the long-ago of unrest 
and heart fancy-free. Yes, she 
would rather see him married to 
some one not herself, than that he 
should be her husband and dis- 
satisfied with his wife. 

But would he ever unbosom 
himself to her? Would he allow 
her to go down to his mother’s 
place without explaining the altera- 
tion of his manner? That would 
be worse than even here. What 
should she do? Another girl in 
her place would refuse the invita- 
tion. But he had brought the note 
from home, and she was justified 
in concluding it had been dictated 
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by his heart. O, that there were 
any way of finding out what would 
come of this—death or life ! 

Gradually, as the minutes went 
on, the mind of the girl had be- 
come more active. In time the 
mere dreamy contemplation of dull 
shadows passed away, and her 
ideas assumed sharp edges and her 
thoughts exact formule. 

‘O'Connor, is that you ?” 

* Yes, miss.’ 

‘What brought you back ? 

‘A note for you from Mr. Os- 
borne.’ 

With hands that trembled slight- 
ly, the mistress took the note, and 
opened it. The contents were : 


‘Tell me when you can give me 
an hour or two. I want to have a 
quiet chat with you in the open 
air somewhere. GEORGE.’ 


She took up a pencil, and wrote 
back : 


‘I can keep any appointment 
you make. Marie.’ 


He rejoined : 
‘Come at once.’ 


She rose, and said, 

‘O’Connor, give me a water- 
proof; I am going out.’ 

‘Going out, miss! I’m glad of 
that. I hope it will make you feel 
better.’ 

‘Nothing can make me feel 
worse,’ thought Marie. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Tom CREMLIN was an actor, and 
played old men. He was an odd 
fellow, with quaint ways and fan- 
cies, but as good and true at the 
core as the best of pippins. I re- 
member when I was a lad being 
fond of a peculiar kind of apple 
which we youngsters called ‘old 
men.’ Whether this name was gene- 
ral or not, I am not aware: I only 
know that whenever I think of 
Tom, he always. reminds me of 
those crisp little apples with their 
rough autumn skins. 

He was round of body, with 
short legs and arms; he wore tight- 
fitting trousers of brown, with thick 
heavy gaiters of the same hue, 
bulging out clumsily about his 
ankles and over his square-toed 
shoes. His coat was a brown swal- 
low-tail, with a double row of dull 
brass buttons, looking like so many 
staring blind eyes. His hands 
were gnarled, and he wore a strag- 
gling wig of reddish-brown, sur- 
mounted with a rusty bell-top hat ; 
and there was an autumnal tint 
about his little odd face which at 
once suggested the idea of the sere 
and yellow leaf. He carried alarge 
snufi-box, which left traces of its 
frequent use on the frill of his 
shirt ; he also carried a crabstick. 
When I say carried, I mean it lite- 
rally; for he never used it to help 
him in his rambles, but let it hang 
‘from his left arm, causing him to 
walk as if he had a lady clinging 
there. 

Tom was a stanch disciple of 
the good old times, and rated 
everything in the shape of new 
ideas or improvements ‘ new-fan- 


gled humbug.’ He liked every- 
thing old: he frequented old ta- 
verns, drank old ale, read old 
books, haunted mouldy cathedrals 
and ruins; in fact he detested the 
present, and lived only in the 
cobwebs of the past; he liked no- 
thing new except babies, and even 
those he preferred old-fashioned. 
I remember once making him a 
present of my favourite old men 
apples ; and when I called to see 
him, I found them piled in the cen- 
tre of his table, with their tawny 
skins unbroken, and Tom looking 
at them every now and then as 
fondly as if he found a sort of com- 
panionship in their quaint little 
forms. 

He had been in the habit of 
coming to our town for many years, 
and Tom was a privileged person 
with all classes. His chief haunt, 
in his social hours, was the Brown 
Bear, one of those sluggish fat old 
inns with a sluggish fat old land- 
lord to match. There he met the 
disciples of his own creed, who 
chatted, smoked, and argued over 
the same old subjects every night. 
The place was sacred in Tom’s 
eyes, for the London coach used 
to stop there, and it was frequented 
by an ancient Sir Oracle, who was 
clerk of the parish church, one of 
the oldest buildings in the county. 
He was looked up to by them all, 
for he had a wise and solemn way 
with him which made even the 
most commonplace . remark seem 
valuable, coming from his lips. But 
I am inclined to think the secret 
of his wisdom lay, after all, in his 
hair; it was so white that it gave 
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him quite a patriarchal appearance 
—at least that portion which was 
left; for Father Time, after heap- 
ing his reverend head with snow, 
had commenced to shovel it ra- 
pidly off again. However, he was 
Tom’s pet crony. 

One non-play night (for it was 
one of the last of the old circuit- 
companies, and they did not act, 
as now, every night in the week) 
Tom was in his cosy chair by the 
fire, but his crony had not yet ar- 
rived. Most of the regular cus- 
tomers were there, as the pipe-rack 
could witness, being only half full. 
Several visits had been paid to the 
tobacco-box, and the room was al- 
ready half-filled with smoke. The 
box alluded to is almost out of 
use now. It was a recognised in- 
stitution on the table of every old- 
fashioned inn ; it was a brass con- 
trivance made square, with a tube 
through which you dropped a haif- 
penny, when the lid flew open; you 
filled your clay pipe and pressed 
the lid back in its place. The walls 
were lighted up with pictures illus- 
trative of travelling in the coach- 
ing-days. The furniture was heavy 
and substantial, each fat unwieldy 
chair and table looking as if it had 
grown with the place. The gas, a 
new invention, was not yet alight, 
but a huge fire from the jaws of a 
monstrous grate filled the room 
with a glow of comfort, while the 
ponderous walls teemed again with 
a sort of ruddy glory. 

In this cosy manner the guests 
were calmly puffing at their long 
pipes, when all at once the door 
swung heavily open, like a huge 
mouth yawning. Tom turned his 
eyes lazily, expecting to see the 
patriarchal clerk. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said a sharp 
crisp voice. 

The exclamation acted like a 
spell on all present; every head 
was turned sharply towards the 
speaker. A girl, entering, lighted 
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the gas, which revealed at once 
the owner of the sharp crisp voice. 

‘I’m afraid I disturb you. I 
asked the girl here which was the 
smoke-room ; but she was so long 
finding her tongue, I thought I 
would find what I wanted without 
her aid, and have succeeded.’ 

Without taking any notice of the 
silence, he coolly took off his top- 
coat, then said, 

‘ Bring me a glass of brandy, hot.’ 

Looking round for a peg where- 
on to hang his coat, and finding 
the accommodation required, he 
quietly dropped into the chair op- 
posite Tom. 

Everybody stared harder than 
ever, and no wonder, for it was 
the chair of their Sir Oracle. 

No one had invaded the sanc- 
tity of that seat for years. Why, 
the man might as well have taken 
one of their pipes from the rack! 
And the cool way in which it was 
done, too! It was an insult to the 
clerk, the man from whose head 
Time was shovelling the snow. 

‘Ah,’ he added, glancing around, 
‘this looks very comfortable.’ 

Then he produced from his 
pocket a pipe of his own, which he 
coolly proceeded to load {with his 
own tobacco, too! No one had 
ever dared to smoke in that room 
without paying toll to the brass 
box; and here was a stranger 
breaking their laws in the most 
unconcerned way. 

The landlord opened his sluggish 
eyes in wonder, and sent puff after 
puff from his long clay till his head 
became so immersed in smoke, 
he looked like a fat cherubim sud- 
denly grown old taking a peep 
through the clouds. 

‘What a sleepy old place this 
seems to be!’remarked the stranger, 
quite unconscious of the landlord’s 
seraphic appearance; ‘not much 
business here, I should say.’ 

‘Quite as much as we need,’ 
said some one curtly. 












‘And as to being sleepy,’ said 
another, ‘I think we are quite as 
wide awake as our neighbours.’ 

This caused a faint chuckle 
among the rest; but the smart 
satire of the joke was lost upon the 
stranger, for, as the door opened, 
he coolly observed, 

‘Ah, here comes the brandy- 
and-water ;’ and, having tasted it, 
continued, ‘that’s capital! After 
a journey this 7s comfortable !’ 

The landlord forgave the slight 
to his brass box on the instant, so 
hearty was the stranger’s praise ; 
and after a pause, during which 
time the clouds thinned and he 
resumed his earthly form again, he 
asked, 

‘Have you come far to-day, 
sir ?” 

‘Only from London,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Only from London! echoed 
several of the guests, who seldom 
left their quiet town ; ‘ why, that’s 
far enough, surely ! 

‘Yes, it’s a good distance, cer- 
tainly; but we steamed along 
splendidly,’ answered the stranger ; 
‘a little quicker than ¢hat old- 
fashioned mode of travelling,’ he 
laughed, glancing at the pictures on 
the walls. 

Hereupon Tom gave a prepara- 
tory cough, or rather a sort of de- 
fiant snort, an unmistakable signal 
to all who knew him that he was 
about to do battle in defence of 
his favourite theme; and so he 
mounted his hobby-horse and 
charged the stranger at once. 

* You don’t like our old mode of 
travelling, then ? 

‘Good. gracious; no !’ exclaimed 
he stranger, ‘who in their senses 
would like it ? 

‘I beg to differ from you, sir,’ 
said Tom. ‘You will find plenty 
of sensible people in this place 
who believe in the old stage-coach 
in preference to “ that mighty hell 
in harness,” as Wordsworth calls it.’ 
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‘Then,’ said the stranger, ‘I 
think the people here must be fur- 
ther behind the age than I fancied ; 
and, as for Wordsworth’s romantic 
nonsense, he would have known 
better if he had been a commercial 
traveller. Look at the journey I 
have made to-day ; it would have 
taken nearly a week by coach, to 
say nothing of being subject to 
“wind and weather permitting” 
and the nuisance of making your 
will before you started.’ 

At this point the parish clerk en- 
tered, and stared to see his chair 
already occupied. He looked help- 
lessly around him. After hanging 
up his hat and taking his pipe from 
the rack, he stood gazing at the 
stranger in the most marked man- 
ner; but as that gentleman took 
no further notice of him than just 
to bestow a casual glance at the 
new-comer and resume his pipe, 
the clerk yielded to an invitation 
from Tom, and, after a struggle, 
sat down beside his crony. He 
looked in his new quarters like a 
deposed monarch, and glared at 
the placid usurper with vindictive 
eyes. 

‘Well,’ continued Tom, in an- 
swer to the stranger, ‘I grant the 
journeys are quicker, but I for one 
don’t care about rushing along a 
line like—like—’ 

‘A bull at a gate,’ interposed 
the clerk. 

‘In fact,’ Tom went on, declin- 
ing the clerk’s proffered assistance, 
‘I am a firm believer in the good 
old ¢mes. The present may be very 
well, but the good old “mes for 
me, sir.’ 

‘Ay, ay!’ chimed in the rest, 
‘the good old /fimes!’ and the 
clouds from their pipes went up 
joyously, as if they too echoed the 
sentiment. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ laughed the 
stranger, with a satirical light in 
his dark eyes, ‘I am sorry I ca’n’t 
agree with you. The vresent days 




















are quite good enough for me, but 
you may soon get back to the past, 
if you choose.’ 

‘Ah, if we only could ! was the 
general response. 

‘I say again,’ cried the stranger, 
‘you may easily get back to the 
loved old ¢imes.’ 

‘ How? how?’ was the common 
chorus. 

‘Turn out the gas and burn a 
rushlight,’ was the curt rejoinder. 

There was a grim silence; noone 
seemed tocare about arguing further 
with such a sceptic. But the stran- 
ger was not to be denied, and he 
broke in upon the dead pause with 
the abrupt exclamation, 

‘You have a theatre here !’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the landlord, 
who was thinking, in his sluggish 
manner, what an improvement the 
gas really was, though he had been 
a long time in being brought to 
believe it; in fact, none of them 
seemed to care about going back 
to rushlights as one of the penal- 
ties of the good old times. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ we have a 
theatre.’ 

‘ But it’s not open to-night,’ said 
one of the guests. 

‘ Then you have a resident com- 
pany here, of course ?’ 

‘ Yes, and a very clever one too,’ 
said some one else. ‘Some of them 
have been in the habit of coming 
here for years.’ 

‘I wish it had been open,’ re- 
plied the stranger. ‘ I am very fond 
of theatricals.’ 

‘I should have thought that 
amusement too old-fashioned for 
your taste,’ Tom observed sarcas- 
tically. 

*O dear, no,’ returned the stran- 
ger quietly ; ‘I think a-good play 
well performed is one of the best 
relaxations after a hard day’s 
work.’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear you say 
so,’ said Tom. 

‘You should see our company 
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in the Blue Devils, said the clerk, 
chuckling at the recollection. 

‘Thank you,’ laughed the stran- 
ger, ‘but I am not partial to blue 
devils.’ 

*You are fond of the modern 
school, of course ?’ asked Tom. 

‘ Certainly,’ replied the stranger. 

‘I thought so,’ muttered Tom ; 
‘another proof of the degeneracy 
of the age.’ 

‘In what way? I don’t see any 
degeneracy of the age. We are 
better off in every way ; improve- 
ments are ministering at every turn 
to our daily wants, and it’s my 
opinion that those who rave so 
much about the good old times 
would be the first to be dissatisfied 
with them. The curfew-bell and the 
sundial wouldn’t doforour age; and 
as for the stage, it was never in a 
more flourishing condition. I have 
seen both, and | certainly think the 
modern school an improvement on 
the old.’ 

‘What ?’ exclaimed Tom, fairly 
roused. ‘The modern school? 
Pray, sir, what zs the modern 
school? A set of self-sufficient 
youths who lounge and lisp through 
drawing-room pieces, and who 
wouldn’t know what to do with 
their hands if they hadn’t trouser- 
pockets. The profession nowa- 
days consists of impudent boys 
and decayed young gentlemen. 
If you have a large family, and 
find your means unequal to your 
requirements, you needn’t over- 
run the Church with any more of 
your handsome nonentities—you 
can send them on the stage.’ 

And Tom finished his observa- 
tions with a furious pinch of snuff. 

‘Their youth,’ replied the pas- 
sive stranger, ‘is no fault of theirs. 
I suppose the old actors were 
young once; and we must have 
beginners at everything. What I 
have seen of the old actors, asa 
rule, they are stiff, formal, and un- 
natural—’ 

K 














*Pshaw ! interrupted Tom ex- 
citedly. ‘I have no patience with 
your modem school. You find 
striplings pushing seasoned actors 
from their stools. I saw a per- 
formance of one of the boasted 
new pieces some time ago in a 
large town. I found the ladies a 
mixture of insipid sentiment and 
slang, and the gentlemen looking 
like a tailor’s fashion-plate, only fit 
to lean against mantelpieces, drawl 
out limp sentences, and stare at 
each other in idiot wonder through 
the magnifying medium of eye- 
glasses. I tell you, sir, we have 
no acting nowadays.’ 

‘Well, at any rate, there’s a 
proof that the present style is more 
successful than the old ; the people 
are wearied out with the old-fa- 
shioned stilted and deportment 
school. It seems very well now 
and again to show what starchy old 
caricatures our forefathers were ; 
but that ponderous declamation, 
that teapot kind of grace, are 
both things of the past; and I be- 
lieve “if Garrick himself were to 
rise from the grave he wouldn’t 
succeed now.”’ 

*‘Why—why,’ cried Tom, start- 
ing from his chair as if he were 
suddenly choking, ‘the father of 
tragedy—the—the—’ but the rank 
heresy of the stranger’s last remark 
annihilated him, and he sank back 
in his seat in a complete state of 
collapse. 

But nothing seemed to discon- 
cert the talkative stranger, and, in 
the most cool manner imaginable, 
he forced the conversation into 
other channels. Even the slug- 
gish landlord found himself trying 
an argumentative round or two; 
but he was beaten early in the 
contest, and retired again behind 
his pipe, wreathing his seraphic 
fatness in clouds of his own crea- 
tion. But the worst of all was the 
parish clerk, who, doing battle, on 
principle of course, against crema- 
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tion, was completely routed, and 
could offer no excuses for his de- 
feat other than he was on un- 
equal terms because the other fel- 
low had got his chair. 

And so they chatted and argued 
till the time came for parting. 

Tom was so upset that he could 
eat no supper, for the stranger’s 
cruel remark had struck home; 
and when he did drop off to sleep, 
after an hour or so of restless mus- 
ing, the last words on his lips 
were, ‘If Garrick were to rise from 
his grave I don’t think he would 
succeed now.’ 

That night Tom Cremlin dream- 
ed a strange dream. 

He was in a far-away church- 
yard, surrounded by tombstones 
and grave-mounds, and as he walk- 
ed about there was a lurid glow 
in the air which seemed like an 
unnatural twilight. He moved 
hither and thither, reading the epi- 
taphs. ‘ How enormously good all 
the people seem to be that have 
been buried here!’ thought Tom ; 
and he went on reading, till at last 
he fancied the letters turned into 
human eyes, and winked at him. 
Before he could recover his sur- 
prise, the tombs and graves around 
opened, and their shrouded occu- 
pants stood before him. Suddenly 
he heard a sound like the boom of 
a huge bell, then it died away, so 
Tom thought, in faint peals of mock- 
ing laughter, whereupon the spectre 
world appeared to be endowed 
with new life. They walked about 
in ghostly groups, received visitors 
from neighbouring churchyards, 
chatted scandal, laughed over each 
other’s epitaphs till their ghostly 
sides ached again. Some amused 
themselves by quizzing Tom, others 
stared at him with that look of im- 
becile wonder so peculiar to luna- 
tics when a new patient arrives 
amongst them—in fact, all con- 
ducted themselves in the most life- 
like manner. 











Tom started, as he heard a voice 
beside him exclaim, 

‘I know you, Tom Cremlin.’ 

Tom turned, and saw a little 
figure with a winding-sheet folded 
about it like a Roman toga. 

‘I know you,’ continued he of 
the toga, ‘and how you revere my 
memory ; and your faith in me shall 
be rewarded ; for I am about to 
act once more—you shall see me 
—I am David Garrick !’ 

*O sir,’ cried Tom, as he bowed 
down before the little figure in a 
homage of surprise, ‘ such an hon- 
our is—’ 

‘Follow. me,’ said the spectre 
tragedian, as he turned away, add- 
ing, with marked emphasis, ‘Come 
on, sir; David Garrick Aas risen 
from the grave, and they shall see 
him.’ 

Tom followed, and as he saw 
the little figure march majestically 
away, he could not help thinking 
he had seen many Roman supers 
very like the father of tragedy. 

As they wandered through the 
lurid twilight, they noticed huge 
posters announcing, ‘GARRICK 
FOR THIS NIGHT ONLY !’ adding, in 
smaller tppe, ‘ This great tragedian 
of the past, in consequence of other 
important engagements, will appear 
for one night only.’ 

‘ This kind of advertising is new 
to me,’ said Garrick sadly. ‘How 
the times have degenerated! The 
drama placed on a par with Mrs. 
Allen’s hair restorer and Hudson’s 
soap !’ 

Tom followed his patron behind 
the scenes of the theatre. There 
was all the bustle attending the eve 
of a great event, and all was excite- 
ment before and behind the cur- 
tain. Tom felt for the bed-post, 
for he thought he must be dream- 
ing. No; there was the house 
filling rapidly, and there was the 
stage-manager bowing to the great 
little man. Yes, it was all real. 


*‘ There was no need for rehear- 
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sal,’ said Garrick grandly, ‘and I 
did not trouble to come in the 
morning ; but your actors, of course, 
know their business ? 

‘Well, you had better just run 
through the important scenes,’ 
murmured the stage-manager, ‘in 
case any alteration—’ 

‘Alteration!’ cried Garrick; 
‘surely the business is the same as 
in my time; and sweeping away to 
his room, continued imposingly, 
‘No one would dare, I am sure, to 
lay sacrilegious hands on business 
consecrated by me.’ 

The manager looked doubtful. 

*He’s very small,’ he said, turn- 
ing to Tom. 

‘He is a genius, sir,’ said Tom 
loftily. 

‘Ah, perhaps that accounts for 
it, said the stage-manager ; ‘ but 
he’s not up to the heroic standard 
—physically.’ 

‘Yes,’ sneered Tom,‘ that is 
your only standard nowadays ; but 
you will soon find Ae és all soul.’ 

‘Well, even allowing that, you 
must admit there’s not much of 
him. 

Tom turned away in disgust, 
and peeped through the hole in 
the curtain, and he knew by their 
looks the young playgoers of the 
present time were wondering ‘what 
this ancient fellow would be like, 
don’t you know.’ Old ones, with 
billiard-ball heads, rustled their 
programmes in gleeful anticipation 
of the coming treat, until at last 
Tom was aroused from his survey. 
* The Great’ descended in bag-wig, 
square-cut coat, knee-breeches and 
buckles, dressed for Macbeth. 

Every eye opened in wonder. 

‘Sir,’ said the stage-manager, ‘I 
laid your dress.’ 

‘I know you did; but I found 
my own in an old forgotten closet, 
and I prefer itto yours. I lived in 
an age when accessories were as 
nothing, but genius everything. 
But what is all this?’ he asked, 
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turning to the stage, for the curtain 
was up. ‘What masquerade is go- 
ing on?” 

‘ This is the company you are to 
play with.’ 

‘What are they doing ?” 

‘ Acting.’ 

‘And do you call that acting? 
Why, they drawl their speeches 
out, and are as listless in manner 
as if they were so many somnam- 
bulists walking and muttering in 
their sleep; but I'll soon show 
them.’ 

Tom’s heart beat high as he saw 
the little man appear; the audi- 
ence looked aghast. Macbeth in 
small clothes, buckles, and a bag- 
wig! Never! But there was the 
fact. He wasacting too, and some- 
thing in his voice and manner held 
them mute for a while; but the 
oddity of his dress, and the fiery 
nature of his earnestness, contrasted 
so strongly with the eye-glass lan- 
guor of his surroundings that the 
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whole affair had an air of burlesque 
about it. 

Tom shuddered as he heard the 
first roar of laughter from the 
youthful play-patrons of the pre- 
sent, whilst those of the past ad- 
mitted that his genius was blended 
with eccentricities which reminded 
them of Robson at his best in such 
parts as Shylock in the Merchant 
of Venice Preserved. 

Tom groaned at the failure of 
his idol, and sobbed so violently at 
the want of taste of the present 
day that he suddenly woke, and 
found, to his delight, that it was 
all a dream. 

Up to the last Tom clung to his 
love of the old school; but allow- 
ed there might be some good in 
the new, for his dream suggested 
the possibility that if Garrick could 
rise from his grave and act again, 
‘he might not,’ as the stranger had 
said, ‘succeed in pleasing the peo- 
ple xow.’ 


IN THE SHADOW. 


—— 


I LOVE to see my darling’s happy smile, 

As her young husband parts her golden hair, 
And takes from her sweet lips the kisses there, 
And yields contented to her pure shy wile ; 

I love my idle hours to beguile 

With the bright babe, that, fresh and rosy fair, 
Links in a golden bond that joyous pair’; 
Like a long sunbeam down a cloistered aisle, 
Their gladness flings across my arid path 

Its little glow and glory ; but I pass 

Out of its lustre, where the hand of Death 
Throws its unlifting shadow on the grass; 
And crouching down amid its chill I say, 
‘Here lies my lot; outside is hope and day.’ 


SUSAN K, PHILLIPS, 
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I, 


Davip ParLane on his twenty-first 
birthday became possessor of 
2000/.—his share of his father’s 
legacy to his children. 

Hitherto David Parlane had oc- 
cupied a subordinate position in a 
country town. A year or two ago 
he began to scheme his future when 
he should be of age and in posses- 
sion of his money. He must rise 
in the world—be master, not man. 
At first his ambition soared no 
higher than the proprietorship of 
a provincial business. Latterly, 
however, his thoughts have tra- 
velled farther than the confines of 
his native town, whilst his dreams 
have exceeded the limits of a mo- 
derate income. Looking around, 
he has discovered that in a 
*small place’ a long lifetime is re- 
quired to secure even a modest 
fortune: his own father, indeed, 
after toiling well-nigh fifty years, 
died worth only a few thousands. 
Too slow—too long to wait: David 
Parlane must be a rich man at 
forty. Toward New Sidon City he 
turns his eye : there fortunes some- 
times are made in a day—there 
the merchants are princes, with 
palatial mansions at the West-end. 
Some men, he has heard, a few 
years ago arrived in New Sidon 
City with scarcely a pound in 
pocket : now they are rich—heads 
of great houses. He indulges in 
a day-dream: his 2000/, speedily 
become 20,000/, then 200,000/., 
then 2,000,000/.! Yes, thither— 
to New Sidon City—he will mi- 


grate. Work hard—amass wealth 
—die a millionaire ! 


Engaging himself as town-travel- 
ler to a New Sidon House, he 
moved to and fro in the city with 
a watchful eye for that chance 
which was to plant his foot on the 
first step of the golden ladder: by 
and by it presented itself. 

‘ Partner, with 1500/. to 20004, 
wanted. Old-established, safe, lu- 
crative business. Address D.S., 
New Sidon Citizen Office.’ 

David Parlane thought himself 
the man for the post thus adver- 
tised, and communicated with ‘ D. 
S.’ In course of post he received 
a neat card, signed ‘ Davip Smiru,’ 
inviting him to call at 6.30 P.M. at 
an address in the North-western 
District. 


‘Mr. Smith, I presume ?” 

‘Yes, sir. And I have the plea- 
sure to receive Mr. Parlane ?” 

These questions are somewhat 
superfluous, for David Parlane sent 
in his card previous to being usher- 
ed into the presence of ‘D.S.’— 
they serve, however, to ‘ break the 
ice’ between two men, hitherto 
strangers, now met to discuss a 
matter of the first importance to 
both. 

Sundry civilities interchanged, 
Mr. Smith volunteers a statement 
of his position. 

‘I am,’ he says, ‘ manager to an 
elderly gentleman, proprietor of 
a long-established business, who 
thinks of retiring, and has kindly 
offered to make me his successor 
on advantageous terms. Unfor- 
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tunately—although I have good 
expectations—at the present mo- 
ment I have not command of suf- 
ficient ready cash to undertake the 
concern. But my idea is, that, as 
we now employ two travellers at 
a high salary, the services of one 
might be dispensed with, his du- 
ties being undertaken by the gen- 
tleman who becomes my partner. 
An investigation, which will be 
freely accorded, will show that the 
business is thoroughly sound and 
yielding a good return. As to my- 
self—well, the fact that my princi- 
pal has offered me his own position 
is sufficient, I think, to show that 
Iam trustworthy. But, if references 
are necessary, there are, I daresay, 
numerous gentlemen — including 
my esteemed pastor—who will bear 
testimony to my character. Briefly, 
such are my position, prospect, and 
proposal.’ 

‘Which are satisfactory,’ says 
Mr. Parlane. ‘ Of course you will 
now hear my story.’ 

David Parlane relates his history, 
which meets the approval of Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Parlane take 
leave of each other with mutual 
expressions of esteem. 


A month after the date of their 
first interview Messrs. Smith & 
Parlane, now partners, meet in the 
sitting-room of the former, to con- 
gtatulate each other on the happy 
consummation of their hopes and 
desires. The negotiations leading 
thereto—one siight hitch excepted 
—had been satisfactory throughout. 
The business was in every respect 
what it had been represented by 
Mr. Smith: the terms—so much 
cash down and bills at long date 
—on which it had been assigned 
to Messrs. Smith & Parlane were 
most liberal. Mr. Smith’s pastor 
had vouched for the integrity of 
his ‘ beloved brother,’ who was in 
truth a prominent pillar in his 
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church. The ‘slight hitch’ was 
this: Mr. Smith’s friends, who re- 
side in a northern town, could not 
make it convenient on short notice 
to advance 2000/. in cash ; but the 
difficulty was got over by their be- 
coming security to a banking com- 
pany for that amount. The matter 
was trivial, and did not for a mo- 
ment impede the progress of af- 
fairs. And now, on Mr. Smith’s 
invitation, Mr. Parlane spends the 
first evening of his partner-life in 
the room where, as Mr. Smith says, 
‘We had the good fortune to make 
acquaintance.’ 

Mr. Smith is a Nephalist: nei- 
ther walnuts nor wine are placed 
on the table, over which the part- 
ners may indulge in mutual good 
wishes as to their future success ; 
but an excellent tea is provided, 
and long they linger at their ‘cups’ 

this notion and that idea being 
fully discussed. 

At length it is time to part for 
the night. 

‘Mr. Parlane, my dear friend,’ 
says Mr. Smith, ‘ before we sepa- 
rate, with your permission, I will 
ask God’s blessing on our under- 
taking.’ 

Mr. Parlane is not an irreligious 
man. He is a regular attendant at 
a place of worship—that, but no- 
thing more, men may know: his 
religion, he holds, is a matter be- 
tween himself and his Maker. 
Nevertheless, he is charitably dis- 
posed toward good men whose 
only weakness seems to be a de- 
sire to show they are really pious. 
Therefore to his partner’s proposal 
he offers no objection. 

Mr. Smith produces a Bible and 
reads the Twenty-sixth Psalm : he 
then kneels, and in neatly-worded 
phrases makes prayer to the Al- 
mighty. 


According to agreement, Mr. 
Smith retains the management of 
the business—Mr. Parlane assumes 
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the duties of traveller—and time 
passes. 

During five years the business 
of Messrs. Smith & Parlane largely 
increases : additional premises are 
secured, and— 

‘ Further capital,’ says Mr. Smith 
to his partner, ‘is necessary—not 
only to extend our operations, but 
to meet liabilities not far off due. 
I do not think the bank cares 
about so many bills without some 
large sums in cash from us occa- 
sionally. If we could place a 
thousand or two in their hands all 
would be well. My friends would 
willingly accommodate us, only 
their money is invested in house- 
property, and cannot be realised 
at this time. Perhaps the best 
thing we can do—either of us or 
both—is to make a venture in the 
matrimonial market. What say 
you ?” 

‘That requires consideration. 
Of course you mean to marry 
money ?” 

‘Well: marry—some one with 
money. You know we are now 
of some standing in society, and 
men in our position are not sup- 
posed to marry penniless ladies. It 
is the proper thing to choose an 
equal mate.’ 

Mr. Smith further explains that 
he is not a ‘marrying man,’ but 
rather than the business be wreck- 
ed for lack of capital he will sacri- 
fice himself. At the same time he 
hints a belief that his ‘dear friend’ 
and partner is not of his way of 
thinking as regards marriage, and 
that he is certain a happy union 
with an amiable person is, after 
the welfare of the firm, his dearest 
wish. 

Mr. Parlane is not averse to ma- 
trimony, but his idea hitherto has 
been to postpone the ‘event’ until, 
a fortune realised, wife and wealth 
may both be enjoyed at leisure. 
However, ‘ further capital is neces- 
sary’—so says his partner, and he 
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ought to know, for he manages the 
business. Mr. Parlane decides to 
secure the ‘further capital’—even 
if a wife must be included therein. 
Nor is it long before a suitable 
match is concluded. Down in his 
native town, he remembers, there 
is a well-to-do family, named Brown 
(in the ale-brewing line) : if all the 
daughters are not married, he may 
succeed in persuading one of them 
to become wife to a city merchant. 

After a week’s wooing the brewer's 
younger daughter is won : a month 
later she is Mrs. David Parlane. 

The ‘further capital’ is lodged 
in the bank. 

Mr. Smith breathes freely. 

The firm is saved—from what? 


Il. 


* YESTERDAY afternoon it was ru- 
moured that the officials of the New 
Sidon City Bank had discovered 
that the signature to a bill held by 
them on behalf of a local firm was 
a forgery. The firm in question 
consists of two partners, one of 
whom is now on the northern trade- 
journey, and has been telegraphed 
for. The other partner, who, it is 
said, has principally conducted the 
financial affairs of the firm, has not 
attended at his place of business 
since midday yesterday, at which 
hour he was waited upon by an 
official of the bank, to whom he 
stated his intention of at once call- 
ing at the bank premises ; nor un- 
til a late hour last night had he 
appeared at his residence. As 
the bank holds numerous bills of 
the firm, further disclosures, it is 
feared, areimminent. The matter, 
we understand, has been reported 
to the police.—New Sidon Morn- 
ing Citizen, Tuesday, March —, 
18—. 


‘The foregoing paragraph ap- 
peared in our morning edition. We 
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are now in a position to state that 
at least ten bills of the firm alluded 
to held by the bank bear forged 
signatures. As the name of the 
firm involved in these forgeries has 
to-day been freely mentioned, it is 
unnecessary on our part to with- 
hold it from the general public. 
Ten years ago Messrs. Smith & 
Parlane succeeded to an establish- 
ed business, which for nearly half 
a century had been quietly but 
profitably conducted by their pre- 
decessor, under whom for several 
years Mr. Smith held an important 
position. It would appear that the 
firm immediately on acquiring the 
concern launched into a greatly 
extended business, pushing their 
wares in every town in the king- 
dom. The capital at their com- 
mand being inadequate to the mag- 
nitude of their transactions, the 
firm, it is now understood, for a 
long time have been raising funds 
on forged bills —fresh forgeries 
being necessary to retire previous 
ones. It is said that several of 
the signatures forged are those of 
relatives of the senior partner, Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Parlane arrived home 
this morning, and declares himself 
entirely ignorant of the forgeries. 
The conduct of the firm’s money 
matters was entirely in the hands 
of his partner, in whose integrity 
he had the utmost confidence. 
Mr. Parlane’s statement is believed 
to be correct, and in the mean time 
it is not the intention of the police 
to arrest him. Mr. Smith, it is sup- 
posed, has disappeared from the 
city. —New Sidon Evening Citizen, 
Tuesday, March —, 18—. 


‘The whereabouts of Mr. Smith 
has not yet been ascertained. .. . 
Mr. Sewe!l, public accountant, is 
investigating the affairs of Messrs. 
Smith & Parlane, and enough re- 
lating thereto is already known to 
enable us to state that the firm is 
in a state of hopeless bankruptcy.’ 
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—New Sidon Morning Citizen, 
Wednesday, March —, 18—. 


‘Information is to hand that an 
overcoat and a hat were this morn- 
ing found at a lonely spot on the 
shore of Helen Bay: they have 
been identified as those worn by a 
gentleman who on Monday after- 
noon arrived at the Star Hotel, 
and who early on Tuesday told the 
boots of the establishment that he 
intended having a sea-bath, at the 
same time requesting his luggage, 
a large carpet-bag, to be at the 
station for the 1 P.M. train to New 
Sidon. . . . Later intelligence is 
that the coat and hat found at 
Helen Bay and the carpet-bag ly- 
ing at the Star Hotel are the pro- 
perty of Mr. Smith, who is “ want- 
ed” in connection with the City 
Bank forgeries—rather we should 
say the date Mr. Smith, who was 
“wanted ;” but who in a watery 
grave seems to have escaped the 
reward of his misdeeds. Mr. Smith, 
we learn, for several years took an 
active interest in the affairs of an 
E.C. Baptist church, the pastor 
and members of which are said to 
be thoroughly shocked at the idea 
that they have so long cherished a 
Judas in their midst. Mr. Smith 
was also a prominent member of 
the temperance community, taking 
a special interest in the Band of 
Hope section, and to the members 
of one juvenile society presented 
monthly copies of Zhe Young Ab- 
stainers’ Record. Mr. Smith was 
unmarried: yesterday, however, a 
female of respectable appearance 
called at the Central Police-office, 
and inquired whether he had been 
apprehended. On being question- 
ed she admitted that for nearly 
three years she had been living 
under the protection of Mr. Smith, 
and had a child of which he was 
the father. This circumstance 
completes, so far as we at present 
know, the list of sins and crimes 
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of the late Mr. David Smith, who 
in his lifetime seems to have acted 
to perfection the part of ‘‘a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.”’"—Mew Sidon 
Evening Citizen,W ednesday, March 


—, 8—. 


III. 


THE creditors of Messrs. Smith’ 


& Parlane acquitted the latter of 
participation in the crimes of his 
partner ; but, they maintained, he 
had been guilty of gross careless- 
ness, and was therefore unworthy 
of the least sympathy from busi- 
ness men. The estate had been 
found not to be worth sixpence in 
the pound, and the creditors re- 
fused all offers of settlement made 
by Mr. Parlane: the business was 
‘sold off,’ and in due time the 
bankrupt received his discharge— 
was free to go where and do what 
he pleased. Free so far as the 
creditors of the firm were con- 
cerned ; but—David Parlane had 
married money: the brewer's 
daughter had married position. 
Mr. Parlane had been deeply en- 
grossed in his business—absent on 
his journeys six, eight, or ten suc- 
cessive weeks—at home only two 
or three days, then off again. 
Really there had been little oppor- 
tunity for indulging in the senti- 
mental humours of ‘ married life,’ 
even if Mrs. Parlane had desired 
a husband-lover’s society: she 
had been content with the ‘slight 
show’ of affection made by Mr. Par- 
lane during the brief intervals he 
had devoted to his home—content 
with Josition. Mr. Parlane, on his 
part, had been kind to his wife 
—after a fashion: he had brought 
her ‘little presents’ from this, that, 
and the other town: whilst ‘on 
the road’ he had sent her numerous 
notes—‘ My dear Wife,—Safe here; 
weather bad ; business good ; kind 
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love ; kisses to Nelly’ (their only 
child). ‘Business now—love by and 
by,’ had been Mr. Parlane’s motto. 

When the firm came to grief 
Mrs. Parlane’s ‘ position’ vanished. 

Mrs. Parlane is now a wronged 
woman. She turns upon her hus- 
band with cruel reproaches. To- 
day the brewer and the brewer’s 
wife, and the brewer's sons and the 
brewer’s daughters, and the brew- 
er’s sons-in-law and the brewer’s 
daughters-in-law, have come to help 
Mrs. Parlane revile her husband. 
*Swindler,’ ‘vagabond,’ ‘ wretch,’ 
they chorus in the ears of the ruined 
man. He bids them be patient—all 
will yet come right: he is young, 
and able and willing to begin again. 
Bid the angry waves be still—bid 
the brewer and his family be at 
peace: hopeless tasks! But— 

‘ There’s a calm for ilka blast, 
As the proverb says ; 


And the loudest storm blaws past, 

As the proverb says.'* 
The Brown family calm down— 
become awfully quiet indeed. They 
meet in secret conclave, and, after 
an hour’s consultation, they call 
Mr. Parlane into their presence. 
The brewer—who belongs to the 
‘unco guid’ order of humanity—of 
course assumes the office of spokes- 
man, and thus addresses his son- 
in-law : 

‘Mr. Parlane, notwithstanding 
your grave misconduct, we have 
agreed to forgive you—on one 
condition, namely, that my daugh- 
ter, your wife that is, has your 
written authority to return to our 
home, and that on no account you 
hold communication with her. Of 
course your child will accompany 
her. When you have regained the 
position you have lost—when you 
can call yourself an honourable 
man—when you are worth twenty 
shillings in the pound—when you 
are able to replace my daughter’s 
dowry and settle it on herself— 
* Scottish song, ‘ What the Proverbs say.’ 
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then you can claim your wife: 
these are our terms—do you agree 
to them ?” 

Addressing his wife, Mr. Par- 
lane says, 

‘Do you agree to them?” 

‘Yes,’ replies Mrs. Parlane; ‘and 
let me tell you, you ought to be 
thankful that I have a father so 
kind and indulgent as to relieve 
you of the child and myself—who 
will provide for us, now that you 
cannot do so.’ 

Mr. Parlane slowly surveys the 
family group: stern every coun- 
tenance: their looks speak vo- 
lumes—‘ United—no_ surrender— 
no sympathy—separation ? 

‘I—agtee,’ replies Mr. Parlane 
in a firm tone that betokens swiftly- 
formed resolution: 

A sheet of paper is handed to 
him —for what purpose he well 
guesses. 


‘Mrs. Parlane has my authority 
to return to her father’s house— 
and to remain there. 

* DaviID PARLANE.’ 


He hands the document to his 
wife. 

Then stepping forward beside 
his child he raises her in his arms, 

‘Nelly, my sweet Nelly,’ he says 
aloud, ‘ good-bye for a time.’ 

Three times he kisses the child. 
Then he places his lips close to 
his daughter’s ear, and whispers, 
‘ Farewell ! 

That whisper reaches his wife, 
but she hears it as if she heard it 
not. She is biding her time: he 
will turn to her to say farewell— 
she has a ‘ parting word’ ready for 
him ; but, seating the child on a 
chair, he sharply leaves the room. 

This was not the denouement 
sketched by the Brown family: 
they had anticipated a scene, and, 
led by Mrs. Parlane, a chorus of 
epithets was to have been shouted 
as he retreated from their presence. 
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He is gone—likea shot! Histor- 
mentors are struck dumb. When 
they recover speech he is beyond 
the reach of their voices. 

Mrs, Parlane speaks first : 

‘He whispered “farewell” to 
Nelly.’ 

Chorus— Wretch ! 


Mrs. Parlane, with help of her 
mother and sisters and sisters-in- 
law, quickly ‘packs up.’ The Brown 
family return to their own place. 


IV. 


To-NIGHT—a night about ten 
years later than the date of the 
events recorded in the previous 
section—a certain ‘beat’ in the 
Eastern District of New Sidon City 
is in charge of a ‘sub’—a _ half- 
fledged policeman: he has but a 
dim idea of his duties; yet this 
much he knows—that disturbers 
of the public peace are entitled to 
be ‘run in.’ Having gone twice 
over his beat, he concludes to stand 
awhile at a busy corner and survey 
passing humanity with his official 
eye. By and by, a little way ahead 
of his post of observation, a small 
crowd collects. Now he has a 
chance to distinguish himself. Two 
men may be willing to fight, but it 
is for him, the representative of 
law and order, to cry, ‘Hold! 
enough’ Before he joined the 
force he often admired the majes- 
tic manner in which policemen 
push their way to the centre of a 
crowd : he now endeavours to ‘do 
likewise,’ and makes a fair attempt 
at acting the experienced con- 
stable. 


‘Excuse me, sir; but I say you 
are mistaken.’ 

‘I am not mistaken—your name, 
I say, is Smith.’ 

‘I say it is not.’ 
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‘I say it is.’ 

‘Here, policeman’—the ‘sub’ 
now stands beside the disputants, 
looking like the bird of wisdom— 
‘this man has accosted me, inter- 
rupted my passage, says that he 
knows me, that I was once his 
partner, that my name is Smith. 
Now you can see he is intoxicated, 
and his conduct is doubtless due to 
his drunken condition. I ask you to 
make him allow me pass on my 
way.’ 

‘I maintain his name is Smith, 
and he sha’n’t get away. I'll stick 
to him.’ 

The ‘ sub’ had received several 
instructions from his sergeant-as to 
his duties in certain emergencies, 
but not one of these cases is now 
before him for settlement. It is not 
a crime, so far as he knows, for one 
man to call another man Smith, nor 
is it a crime for the other man to 
deny that his name is Smith: there- 
fore he cannot act in the matter of 
the name. Fortunately it occurs to 
him that the men are obstructing 
the thoroughfare, and that ‘hat is 
not allowable: so he quietly re- 
marks, 

‘Gentlemen, whatever names 
belong to you, let me advise you 
to move on.’ 

‘I give this man in charge.’ 

‘For what ?” 

‘His name is Smith! 

‘Even suppose his name is 
Smith, that’s no crime. I advise 
you to get off home.’ 

*I say his name is Smith !’ 

‘ Now, constable, just hold him 
back a moment or two, and I'll 
pass on.’ 

‘Don’t let that man go—his 
name’s Smith ; and he is—’ 

Acting on the hint given by the 
‘other man,’ the policeman seizes 
the intoxicated disputant. A strug- 
gleensues. The ‘ other man’ slips 
off. 
‘He’s gone—Smith—he’s gone! 
O you fool ! 
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To name the ‘other man’ Smith 
was not a crime; but to calla 
policeman ‘a fool’ was—provok- 
ing. 

‘You'll go to the office—for 
that,’ said the constable. 

‘I'll go—I am willing to go: 
take me.’ 

And he takes him. 


‘This morning, at the Eastern 
Police-court, David Farlane, 41, 
pediar, giving his address as Mur- 
phy’s lodging-house, 99 Church- 
street, E., was charged with last 
night being drunk and disorderly 
and assaulting Acting-constable 
Peter Brown. Fined five shillings 
or seven days. David Parlane was 
formerly in a good position, having 
been partner in a city firm, a mem- 
ber of which, named Smith, as 
some of our readers may remember, 
committed numerous forgeries on 
the City Bank, and who, it was 
supposed at the time, committed 
suicide. It would seem that the 
disturbance last night, to which 
was due Parlane’s appearance this 
morning at the police-court, ori- 
ginated in his accosting a gentle- 
man on the street and accusing 
him of being his ex-partner Smith ; 
and, not content with abusing the 
gentleman for disowning the con- 
nection thrust upon him, Parlane 
also severely assaulted the con- 
stable, who had endeavoured to 
persuade him to go quietly away.’ 
—New Sidon Evening Citizen, 
September —, 18—. 


When, ten years ago, David 
Parlane kissed his chi): and bade 
her farewell—when he hurried 
from the presence of his wife and 
her family —he resolved to die. 
Straightway he sought the river; 
but on its brink he paused—he 
was not coward enough to die 
by his own act. 

Coward? Yes: the word is 
correct. A brave man lives—to 
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face the worst that can befall him 
in this world. It is the coward who 
shrinks from the sorrows of life. 

David Parlane resolved to live— 
for his Nelly’s sake. 

He obtained a situation—a hum- 
ble one, true; but he would soon 
rise. When the misdeeds of his 
partner would be forgotten he 
might be able to push his way into 
a better position—a position that 
would at least enable him to pro- 
vide a home for his child : his wife 
—well? he might forgive her—he 
might not. Meantime he would 
work for his ‘ sweet Nelly.’ 

By and by he was told Nelly was 
dead and buried. Just as the sum- 
mer flowers began to fade ‘ sweet 
Nelly’ was ‘taken home.’ 

Life had now no charm for him. 
Careless as to the future, he brood- 
ed over the past ; and he solaced 
his soul with ‘strong drink.’ 

Losing one situation after an- 
other—‘ through drink,’ it was said 


—gradually sinking lower in Life’s 
scale—he had at length sunk to the 
level of a petty pedlar. 


David Parlane could not pay 
the fine imposed by the magistrate : 
‘he went to prison.’ On the morn- 
ing of his release therefrom, as he 
passed towards Murphy’s lodging- 
house, his eye fell upon the con- 
tents-bills of the morning news- 
papers. One line read thus: ‘ Sui- 
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cide in a hotel.’ ‘That’s Smith!’ 
he exclaimed. Entering the news- 
shop, he exchanged the only penny 
in his possession for a copy of the 
Citizen. Wurriedly he scanned 
column after column ‘until his eye 
caught the heading, ‘Suicide,’ &c. 

Jt was Smith—his ex-partner, 
the bank-forger, &c.—who, having 
been recognised by Parlane, had 
returned to the third-rate hotel at 
which he had secured a temporary 
lodging ; and, lacking courage to 
again venture abroad, he for some 
days had pretended to be unwell, 
and kept to his bedroom. A coward 
as well as a criminal, he had not 
possessed courage enough to risk 
being captured, therefore he had 
strangled himself. Smith’s reap- 
pearance in the city and actual sui- 
cide constituted a single day’s won- 
der in New Sidon City: himself 
and his crimes are now alike for- 
gotten. 


David Parlane still lives. He 
trades in pencils. Night after night 
he frequents the bars of East-end 
public-houses offering his wares. 

‘A penny each, sir—buy a lead- 
pencil, sir.’ 

Verily, 2 Man who has Fallen ! 
Fallen so low, indeed, is David 
Parlane, that clergyman and city 
missionary, philanthropist and so- 
cial reformer, alike pass him by. 

Why ? 

JB. MONTEATH. 








MY COPY OF ‘AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.’ 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 
———_ 


I BOUGHT it new for fourpence- 
halfpenny in Holywell-street. It 
was published by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, of the Broadway, 
Ludgate. The little volume is 
made up of a ‘ Preface,’ by Thomas 
de Quincey; ‘Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater ; and ‘ Notes 
from the Pocket-book of a late 
Opium-Eater ; including ‘ Walking 
Stewart, ‘On the Knocking at the 
Gates in Macbeth, and ‘On Sui- 
cide.’ When it last left my hands 
it had its paper cover, on which 
appeared the head of the illustri- 
ous Laker. At my elbow now it 
lies, divested of its impersonal 
shield ; and I sit face to face with 


the title-page, as though my author 
had taken off his hat and overcoat, 
and I was asking him which he 
preferred, clear or thick soup, and 
the servant was filling his glass with 


Amontillado. How that cover 
should have been removed I do not 
know. Its last borrower was of 
the less destructive sex, and I am 
at a great loss to account for the 
injury. 

I object to ‘Walking Stewart’ 
and ‘ On Suicide,’ otherwise I count 
my copy perfect. With the excep- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe and Poe's 
tales, I have read nothing so often 
as the ‘Opium-Eater.’ Only twice 
in my life have I sat up all night 
to read a book: once when about 
midnight I came into possession 
of Enoch Arden, and once when 
at the same witching hour I drew 
a red cloth-bound edition of the 
‘ Opium-Eater’ out of my pocket, 
in my lonely bedroom. In 
the latter case the household was 
all asleep, and I by no means 


strong of nerve. The room was 
large, the house ghostly. I sat in 
one of the embrasures of the win- 
dows, with a small table support- 
ing the candles on one side, and 
on the other a small movable book- 
case. Thus I was in a kind of 
dock, open only on one side, that 
fronting the room. It was in the 
beginning of autumn, and a low 
warm wind blew the complaining 
rain against the window-glass, be- 
hind which I read. At that time 
I had not seen London, and I re- 
member being overpowered and 
broken before the spectacle of that 
sensitive imaginative boy, hungry 
and forlorn, in this unsympathetic 
mass of multitudinous houses, every 
door of which was shut against 
him. 

As I read on and the hour grew 
late, the successions of splendours 
and terrors wrought on my imagi- 
nation, until I felt cold and ex- 
hausted, and had scarcely strength 
to sit upright on my chair. My 
hand trembled, and my mind be- 
came tremulously apprehensive of 
something awful; I could not tell 
what. Sounds of the night, which 
I had heard a hundred times be- 
fore, which were as familiar to me 
as the bell of my parish church, 
now assumed dire vague imports. 
The rattling of the sash was not 
the work of the wind, not the work 
of ghostly hands, but, worse still, 
of human hands, belonging to men 
in some more dire extremity than 
the approach of death. The beat- 
ing of the rain against the glass 
was only to cover voices which 
were trying to tell me something I 
could not hear and live, and which 
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‘a I would have given my life to 
now. 

I cannot tell why I was so un- 
strung. The ‘Confessions’ alone 
are not calculated to produce 
such a result. It may be I had 
eaten little or nothing that day ; it 
may be I had smoked too much. 
All I know is that I was in such a 
state of abject panic that I had not 
courage to cross the room to my 
bed. It was in the dreary, cold, 
pitiless, raw hour before the dawn 
I finished the book. Then I 
found I durst not cross the room. 
I put down the book, and looked 
at the candles. They would last 
till daylight. I would have given 
all the world to lie on that bed over 
there, with my back secure against 
it. But that open space was more 
terrible to me than if it was filled 
with flame. I should have been 
much more comfortable in the 
dark ; but I could not bring myself 
to blow out the candles, not because 
I dreaded the darkness, but because 
I shrank from encountering the 
possibilities of that awful moment 
of twilight between the full light 
of the candle and the dark. 

When I first thought of blowing 
out the candle, and imagined the 
dread of catching a glimpse of 
some spectacle of supreme horror, 
I imprudently gave my imagination 
rein, and set myself to find out 
what would terrify me most. All 
at once, and before I had made 
more than the inquiry of my 
mind, I saw in my imagination, 
between me and the bed, a thing 
of unapproachable terror. I had 
not been recently reading ‘ Christa- 
bel,’ and yet it must have been 
in some way from that poem 
I got the spectacle which so terri- 
fied me. I placed out in the open 
there, between me and the door, 
and close to a straight line drawn 
between me and the bed, a figure, 
shrouded from shoulder to ground 
in a black cloak. Over the head 
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of this figure was cast a cowl, which 
completely concealed the head and 
face. At any moment that cloak 
might open, and disclose the side 
of that figure. I knew the side of 
that figure was ‘a thing to dream 
of, not to see.’ I felt sure I should 
lose my reason if that cloak opened 
and disclosed that loathsome side. 
I had no idea what I should see, 
but I knew I should go mad. I 
think it was to Dr. Johnson a 
man told that in argument in a 
dream he lost the battle to his op- 
ponent, who reasoned so closely 
that his self-conscious self could 
not hold out against him, and ar- 
gued from this that the dreamer 
was more subtle in his dream than 
in waking. Upon this, Johnson 
said he had been much more ob- 
tuse in his dream than he could 
possibly be in his waking moments ; 
for in sleep he had failed to per- 
ceive that he had not only sup- 
ported the argument on the side of 
his self-conscious self, but had also 
furnished his unconscious self— 
that is, his victorious opponent— 
with arguments also. 

Thus in that discussion the 
dreamer’s unconscious overcame 
the dreamer’s conscious self. In 
waking, something of the kind oc- 
curs very often when our uncon- 
scious selves, that is, our imagina- 
tion, overcome our conscientious 
selves, our reason. That night my 
imagination, if it had gone so far 
as throwing back that cloak, would 
have disturbed my sanity. 

As I have said, the copy of the 
‘ Opium-Eater’ I then had was 
bound in red cloth. 

It was a much handsomer book 
than the humble one published by 
Routledge. Since then I cannot 
tell you all the other copies of the 
‘Opium-Eater’ which have been 
mine. I remember another, bound 
in dark blue, with copious notes 
and extracts. There was another, 
the outside seeming of which I 
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forget, but which, I think, formed 
part of two volumes of extracts 
from De Quincey. 

I love my little sixpenny volume 
for one reason chiefly: I can lend 
it without fear, and lose it without 
apang. Why, the beggarliest miser 
alive can’t think much of fourpence- 
halfpenny. I have already dis- 
pensed a few copies of the ‘ Opium- 
Eater,’ price fourpence-halfpenny. 
As it lies at my elbow now I take 
no more care of it than one does 
of yesterday’s morning paper. 
When I read it I double it back, to 
show to myself how little I care for 
the gross material of that book. 
Any one who comes in, who would, 
I think, appreciate the book, and 
who has not read it, is free to carry 
it off as a gift. But if I am free 
with the volume, I am very strict 
about the author. I do not even 
mention his name to any one who 
is not able and willing to become 
a worshipper. 


With regard to this pet work of 
the great artist, I have many plea- 


sant memories. I recall one glori- 
ous summer day when an old friend 
and I (we were then, alas, a dozen 
years younger than we are to-day) 
had toiled on and through the hea- 
ther for hours, until we were half- 
baked by the sun and famished 
with thirst; suddenly we came 
upon the topmost peak of all the 
hills, and saw, many miles away, the 
sea. As we stood, shading our eyes 
with our hands, my companion 
chanted out, ‘ Obliquely to the right 
lay the many-languaged town of 
Liverpool ; obliquely to the left “the 
multitudinoussea.”’ ‘Whoseis that?’ 
I asked eagerly, notwithstanding 
my drought. ‘ What isn’t Shake- 
speare’s is De Quincey’s.’ ‘ Where 
did you find it? ‘Inthe “Opium- 
Eater.”’ I remember cursing my 
memory because I had forgotten 
that passage. When I got home 
I looked through the copy I then 
had, and could not find the pas- 
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sage. I wrote my friend, saying I 
could not come upon jhis quota- 
tion. He wrote me, saying he 
now believed it did not occur in 
the body of the ‘ Confessions,’ but 
in a note in some edition, he could 
not remember which. 

There are only three marks of 
any kind in my copy of the ‘ Con- 
fessions,’ one dealing with the 
semi-voluntary power children have 
over the coming and going of the 
phantoms painted on the darkness. 
This mark is very shaky, and, as I 
remember nothing about it, I think 
it must have been made by acci- 
dent. The part marked is only 
introductory to an unmarked pas- 
sage immediately following one 
which has always fascinated my 
imagination. It occurs in the ‘Pains 
of Opium.’ It runs: 

‘In the middle of 1817, I think 
it was, that this faculty became 
positively distressing to me. At 
night, when I lay awake in bed, 
vast processions passed along in 
mournful pomp, friezes of never- 
ending stories, that to my feelings 
were as sad and solemn as if they 
were stories drawn from times be- 
fore CEdipus and Priam—before 
Tyre—before Memphis. And, at 
the same time, a corresponding 
change took place in my dreams : 
a theatre seemed suddenly opened, 
and lighted up within my brain, 
which presented nightly spectacles 
of more than earthly splendour.’ 

How often have I here put 
down the book, and, with fear and 
trembling, tried to get a peep at 
that awful theatre! But the first 
legitimate mark is opposite this 
appalling passage, surely one of 
the most awful in any literature : 

‘The waters now changed their 
character—from translucent lakes, 
shining like mirrors, they now 
became seas and oceans. And 
now came a tremendous change, 
which, unfolding itself slowly like 
a scroll, through many months, 
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promised an abiding torment; and, 
in fact, it never left me until the 
winding up of my case. Hitherto 
the human face had mixed often 
in my dreams, but not despotically, 
not with any special power of tor- 
menting. But, now, that which I 
call the tyranny of the human face 
began to unfold itself. Perhaps 
some part of my London life might 
be answerable for this. Be that as 
it may, now it was that upon the 
rocking waters of the ocean the 
human face began to appear ; the 
sea appeared paved with innumer- 
able faces, upturned to the heavens 
—faces imploring, wrathful, despair- 
ing, surged upwards by thousands, 
by myriads, by generations, by 
centuries—’ 

Upon closer looking, I see an 
attempt has been made to erase 
the mark opposite this passage, 
and I am driven to the conclusion 
there is only one ‘stetted’ note of 
admiration in the book. It is a 
whole page of the book. It begins 
on page g1 and ends on page 92. 
To show you how little I care for 
my copy of the ‘ Confessions’ I 
shall cut it out. Even a lawyer 
would pay me more than fourpence- 
halfpenny for copying a page of 
the book : 

‘The dream commenced with 
a music which now I often heard 
in dreams—a music of preparation 
and awakening suspense ; a music 
like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem, and which, like at, gave 
the feeling of a vast march—of in- 
finite cavalcades filing off—and the 
tread of innumerable armies. The 
morning was come ofa mighty day 
—a day of crisis and of final hope 
for human nature, then suffering 
some mysterious eclipse, and la- 
bouring in some dread extremity. 
Somewhere, I knew not where— 
somehow, I knew not how—by 
some beings, I knew not whom— 
a battle, a strife, an agony, was 
conducting—was evolving like a 
great drama, or piece of music; 
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with which my sympathy was the 
more insupportable from my con- 
fusion as to its place, its cause, its 
nature, and its possible issue. I, 
as is usual in dreams (where, of 
necessity, we make ourselves cen- 
tral to every movement), had the 
power, and yet had not the power, 
to decide it. I had the power, if 
I could raise myself, to will it ; and 
yet again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was 
upon me, or the oppression of in- 
expiable guilt. “Deeper than 
ever plummet sounded,” I lay in- 
active. Then, like a chorus, the 
passion deepened. Some greater 
interest was at stake; some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had 
pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms: hurry- 
ings to and fro: ¢repidations of in- 
numerable fugitives, I knew not 
whether from the good cause or 
the bad: darkness and lights: 
tempest and human faces; and at 
last, with the sense that all was 
lost, female forms, and the features 
that were all the world to me, and 
but a moment allowed—and clasped 
hands, and heart-breaking partings, 
and then—everlasting farewells ! 
and with a sigh, such as the caves 
of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name 
of death, the sound was reverber- 
ated—everlasting farewells! and 
again, and yet again reverberated 
—everlasting farewells! And J 
awoke in struggles, and cried aloud 
—“ I will sleep no more!” 

But for a feeling of courtesy to 
the reader, I should not dare to 
write after a hundredth reading of 
this passage just as I had fixed 
it to this sheet. Instead of my 
writing any more, let you and me, 
reader, go over that passage once 
again. You and I must not hope 
ever to take leave of one another 
to such broad musical phrases, 
such an imperial theme. 

I have read over again, and itali- 
cised a few lines. Good-nizht. 





FROM THE WINGS. 


By B. H. BUXTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JENNIE OF ‘‘ THE PRINCE'S,” ’ ‘NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE,’ ETC. 


—_@—— 


Part the Third. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


‘ This noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my 

thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour,’ 
‘Susie, Susie, do not run away, 
child ; do you not know me? I 
must speak with you a moment.’ 
A detaining hand is gently laid 
upon Susie’s arm, and she stops 
short. She is as suddenly reassured 
as she was previously frightened. 


It is past eleven o’clock at night ; 
she has just left the Kaleidoscope, 
and is speeding along the dark 
crowded street, into which three 
theatres have sent forth their noisy 


audiences. Susie has had to walk 
home alone for so many nights 
now, that she has even ceased to 
expect the dear familiar voice, 
whose strangely-hurried tones fall 
upon her surprised ear. 

‘My dear lord! she exclaims, 
breathless with something more 
than the exertion of her quick 
walk. 

‘ My darling, my own, own little 
girl! he whispers, drawing both 
her hands closely into hisarm. ‘I 
did you a grievous wrong, Susie,’ 
he continues; ‘I was a fool; butif 
you knew how very, very unhappy 
I have been ever since, you would 
think me sufficiently punished. 
And you—tell me, what have you 
thought, how have you felt about 
it all?’ 

VOL. XXVII. 


‘I thought you had broken my 
heart,’ she says, with a simple pa- 
thos, which moves him more than 
any vehement protestations would 
do. ‘Gran was so frightened about 
me too; for my poor mother died 
of consumption, and—’ (she adds 
the next words after a moment’s 
solemn pause, and in an awe-struck 
whisper) ‘and—of a broken heart.’ 

‘My poor, poor little girl,’ says 
Lord Kempton, with such tender- 
ness in his tone as few would have 
deemed him capable of expressing. 

Susie responds to his sympathy 
by the gentle pressure of the fin- 
gers that rest on his arm. ‘I 
could neither eat nor sleep,’ she 
says, ‘and I got so thin.’ They are 
near alamp. He stops and turns 
her sharply to the light. 

The rounded baby-face has cer- 
tainly lost its dimples and its 
healthy freshness. As far as his 
egotistical nature allows, he does 
care for this child, who has placed 
her entire faith and all her hopes 
of happiness in him. It gratifies 
his vanity to ascertain how keenly 
she has suffered through his inex- 
plicable neglect. 

‘ And what did Madame Delaine 
doabout thelittle sufferer ?’ he asks. 

‘She sent me to her doctor, 
Monsieur Bertin, a kind old 
Frenchman. He és clever too; 
for he told me it was my soul, and 
not my body, that was sick. He 
was quite right, you see: I feel as 
bright and well as ever now, and 

L 
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when next I go to see him he will 
pronounce me cured. Perhaps he 
will think it is his medicine has 
made the change; but you and I 
know different, don’t we? He 
thought to frighten me into telling 
him wy I was fretting, and he said 
if I had such a trouble that I could 
not or would not try to conquer it, 
I should die—perhaps. I was not 
a bit sorry, nor even frightened. 
Indeed I felt thankful. I thought 
I should like best to die, since you 
had gone out of my life and were 
lost to me.’ 

She asks no questions, she is 
content without excuse or explana- 
tion from him, since his dear 
presence assures her that her sor- 
row and her trials are at an end, 
and that her lover has returned and 
loves her still. 

‘You sweet brave child!’ he 
says, taking her small hands closely 
into his strong fingers. ‘To suffer 
so much, and yet to go on smiling 
and dancing with the best of them, 
and to be so silent—so proud! I 
could not have believed you capa- 
ble of so hardening your heart 
against me. Never to send me a 
word or a sign, Susie ! 

‘How could I, my dear lord? 
Had you not expressly forbidden 
my writing to you at any time, or 
under any circumstances ?” 

‘True.’ Every word she utters 
increases his respect, and therefore 
his love, forher. She little knows, 
joor simple child, that it is her 
enforced attitude of passive resig- 
nation which has brought him to 
her side again more tender and 
demonstrative than he had ever 
shown himself before. ‘I have 
watched you every day and every 
evening,’ he says presently. ‘I 
went to Dean-street, and discover- 
ed that all you had told me was 
true—that wonderful story about 
Madame la Marquise, and also the 
mystery about the girl who does 
fine needlework, and seems to be 
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in hiding. It was that eccentric 
fellow-lodger of yours who was the 
real cause of our quarrel. I shall 
have to solve the enigma of her 
solitary existence, if only to avenge 
myself for the trouble she caused 
you and me, Susie.’ 

He speaks in jest; but Susie is 
alarmed on her friend’s account, 
and yet too much afraid of her 
lover to utter a word in protest. 
What will poor Maud say to these 
threatened investigations? That 
is the thought preoccupying her 
at this moment. 

‘You were honest and truthful 
throughout, my poor little inno- 
cent,’ continues Lord Kempton. 
He lays the more stress on her 
excellent qualities, since she ap- 
pears entirely to ignore them. 
*‘ And I fear I have been harsh and 
cruel to you.’ 

He does not realise how very 
cruel he really has been ; nor does 
the bitterinjustice of conduct, which 
to her has appeared incomprehen- 
sible, present itself to him in its 
harshest colours. 

From the first hour of their ac- 
quaintance she has chosen to re- 
gard him as a hero, and for a long 
time past she has always treated 
him as such, and he has accepted 
her gentle and absolute submission 
willingly. He, who had always re- 
pelled rather than invited con- 
fidence from others, was inclined 
to hold aloof from this winsome 
child also, and it may be that the 
natural shyness which gave him the 
appearance of cold pride caused 
her to trust him in the first instance. 
She certainly found Lord Kempton, 
with his formally reticent speech 
and ceremonious manners, very 
different from the noisy swagger- 
ing youths with whom her profes- 
sion occasionally brought her into 
contact, and she was as much at- 
tracted by him as she was repelled 
by those others. His grave de- 
portment and serious methodical 
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speech impressed her, and lent un- 
due importance to every word he 
uttered. And when he solemnly 
informed her of his love for her, 
and his intention to make her his 
wife some day, she felt as thorough- 
ly convinced of his good faith as 
though a priest had stood beside 
them in the street and heard the 
pledging of those vows. 

Lord Kempton’s experience of 
women was of the vaguest and 
most limited description. He 
dreaded and abhorred what his 
people called ‘ society,’and avoided 
it on all occasions. Maurice Steele 
had been in the constant habit of 
accompanying his friend and pupil 
on ‘his walks abroad,’ both in 
London and subsequently in the 
leading continental towns. The 
travellers had met women of all 
kinds, of course. They had been 
introduced to ladies in palaces, and 
to grisettes at casinos or café-chan- 
tants. There had been passing 
compliments and laughing conver- 
sations with the grandes dames as 
with the fi//es du peuple; but there 
had never been anything like the 
intimacy of friendship with either ; 
so Lord Kempton may fairly be 
said to have known very little of 
‘the sex’ when first he followed 
his cousin behind the scenes at the 
Kaleidoscope. And yet he ap- 
proached Susie as though experi- 
enced in the art of conquest ; for 
he chose the only ré/e calculated 
to impress her favourably. His 
reserve gave her confidence, his 
reticence provoked her childlike 
loquacity, his deference placed 
her completely at her ease, and at 
once subdued the sense of dis- 
trust which the fulsome compli- 
ments of other men could not fail 
to alarm. 

Once Lord Kempton had openly 
declared his love to the simple 
confiding little girl, she tendered 
him absolute homage for the pro- 
digious condescension he had 
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shown in thus favouring her. The 
constant teaching of the unattain- 
able supremacy of all that was 
noble and aristocratic, with which 
Madame la Marquise de Laigne 
had imbued Susie’s receptive mind 
from her infancy, had its share in 
the humble reverence with which 
she regarded her ‘ dear lord’ now. 
Neither persuasion nor command 
from him could induce her to call 
him by his name alone. To have 
said ‘ Kempton,’ without a prefix, 
would have appeared audacious, 
and even rude, to this modest 
maiden ; hence a compromise was 
effected, and he became her ‘ dear 
lord.’ 

Indeed he was her lord in every 
sense; she yielded him absolute 
obedience, and such impersonal 
veneration as is characteristic of 
an admiring child rather than of a 
girl, whose profession has given 
her independence, and taught her 
that pretty women can command 
homage if they but choose to ac- 
cept it. 

Susie had always feared Lord 
Kempton as much as she loved 
him, and when he chose to vent 
his unmerited displeasure upon 
her, she bowed her pretty head in 
meek acquiescence. Her heart 
might break; but to submit was 
her duty. He—her dear lord, 
the noble ruler of her destinies— 
thought he had cause for anger. 
He was mistaken; but it was not 
‘her place’ to interfere. He had 
strictly forbidden her ever to write 
to him on any pretext whatever, so 
any direct appeal was out of the 
question, of course. It had oc- 
curred to her, when her trouble 
seemed greater than she could 
bear, to employ kind serious-look- 
ing Mr. Steele as mediator; but 
then ‘ Maud,’ of whom little Susie 
also stood in considerable awe, 
had forbidden any such attempt. 

Just as meekly as poor Susie 
had accepted the sad fact of her 
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lover’s unmerited displeasure, she 
now resumed her former attitude 
of grateful veneration. And such 
heart as the old young man pos- 
sessed was touched. A feeling of 
respect for her tender unquestion- 
ing devotion took possession of 
him. The girl must have greater 
strength of character than he had 
deemed possible, or she would 
surely not have borne herself so 
bravely under the trying ordeal of 
his ridiculous jealousy. It must 
not be supposed that his lordship 
stigmatised his own conduct as 
ridiculous. But he did acknow- 
ledge to himself that simple Susie 
had behaved far better under trying 
circumstances than he had done. 
And the links in the love-chain 
that bound this oddly assorted 
couple were strengthened. 

Cum otium dignitate was the 
maxim of his lordship’s useless 
life; but the dignity by which he 
set such store had been imperilled 
by his jealous folly, and Susie had 
shut her eyes to that fact, and con- 
tinued to revere her hero with un- 
shaken faith. He would reward 
her for her loving trust, and this 
he at once set about doing, by 
renewing hjs former attentions to 
her with enhanced zeal. He al- 
ways waited at the stage-door for 
her now. And Miss Belle Moss, 
who envied that silly ‘ Vivia’ the 
overt homage of a lord, thought it 
quite time to interfere in that too 
absorbing game at honest courtship. 
A ‘flirtation’ was a very different 
affair; and Miss Moss, who had 
any number of those on hand her- 
self, would have considered it 
mean to inform against any lady 
similarly situated. But when it 
came to giving oneself airs of 
virtue, and to declining the gifts 
and compliments of ‘ fellows’ be- 
cause one was ‘ engaged,’ then it 
was time to take the matter up 
with a high hand, and get the au- 
thorities to interfere. If it had not 
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been for Miss Delane, Lord Kemp- 
ton would, no doubt, have been 
willing to bestow his attentions 
and his floral and other gifts on 
two or three of the ladies of the 
ballet at the Kaleidoscope; but 
that a girl should keep a young 
aristocrat all to herself, and fancy 
he was going to marry her, this 
could not, and should not, be 
tolerated. Miss Moss’s plan of 
revenge was put to the vote in the 
dressing-room of the ‘ big six’ (the 
young ladies whose size and hand- 
some appearance entitled them to 
occupy the front row on the stage), 
and carried nem. con. 

There had been a prolonged in- 
terval of absence on the assiduous 
lover’s part, and envy and malice 
then slumbered ; but after the re- 
conciliation recorded above spite 
became rampant once more, and, 
with the able assistance of an 
elderly scholar, Miss Moss indited 
the anonymous epistle to the Earl 
of Fermanagh which that irate 
parent showed to his ‘ infatuated’ 
son, who, though startled and an- 
noyed, admitted the truth of his 
attachment for the young danseuse, 
and deliberately declared it to be 
his intention to marry her in a 
given time. The Earl remonstrated 
with well-subdued wrath. To lose 
his temper was against the creed 
of good form, which he so rigor- 
ously observed on all occasions. 
The son, who vied with him in 
laudable composure, was as calmly 
resolute as his noble father. 

The tearful reproaches and en- 
treaties of his fond mother were far 
harder to withstand than the cold 
authority of his more irate, and less 
demonstrative, parent. But there 
was a fund of dogged obstinacy in 
the reserved youth’s composition, 
which strengthened in proportioa 
to the resistance it met with. 

Life without Susie, during the 
sadly protracted period of their 
difference, had been a weary burden. 
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to the unsympathetic youth, who 
had never found much distraction 
with his fellow-men. And just as 
he recommenced the sweet inti- 
macy with his little love, who had 
borne the trial put upon her so 
bravely, he was least of all inclined 
to give her up. She was the one 
woman in the world who under- 
stood, appreciated, and suited him. 
A ‘society girl’ would have defied 
him as an equal. Susie was con- 
tent to worship him in meek con- 
tent, and he liked the passive 
pleasure of being thus adored. 

With all his selfish reticence, 
Lord Kempton had a certain 
shrewdness, and his redeeming 
quality was a keen sense of honour. 

LNVoblesse oblige was not merely a 
phrase of his order to him, it was 
a part of his creed. His shrewd- 
ness taught him that, loving him 
as she did, Susie would follow 
wherever it pleased him to lead. 
If he bade her, she would come or 
go—that he knew; but he never 
forgot that he had, in the first in- 
stance, offered her his name as 
well as his hand and his heart, and 
to mislead her now would be dis- 
honourable on his part. Come 
what might, he would never deceive 
her. She had noble blood in her 
veins, she had proved herself loyal 
and true, and—she suited him. 
That was the gist of the young 
man’s arguments, and he opposed 
his determination to his father’s re- 
monstrances with unswerving per- 
sistency. 

‘I shall request Maurice Steele 
to talk with you on this matter,’ 
said the irate Earl, at the close of 
their unsatisfactory interview. 

‘Maurice cannot do otherwise 
than approve of my decision,’ said 
Lord Kempton, with quiet con- 
viction. 

And when next he met his little 
love he felt that now he had in- 
deed proved himself a hero for her 
gentle sake; and he told her all 
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that had passed between his father 
and himself. And she laughed a 
little, and cried a little, and trem- 
bled much, and wondered—O, how 
she wondered !—if all would come 
right in the end. 

And she went home to ‘ Maud,’ 
and flung herself on the bed by her 
patient friend’s side, and repeated 
all she had heard, with such in- 
terjections of love and hope and 
fear as her fluttering heart dictated. 

‘ Say that he is good, noble, and 
true, Maud,’ was her reiterated en- 
treaty. ‘I have never got you to 
admit what an ange/ he really is!’ 

‘Ifhe makes my little Susie a 
happy wife, I will bless him for 
that with all my heart,’ says Maud, 
with ever-ready sympathy. 

Susie weeps with a sense of over- 
whelming happiness, and there are 
tears in Maud’s eyes too; but those 
are not tears of joy. 


CHAPTER V. 
A DAY IN TOWN. 


‘ Be calm in arguing ; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault and truth discourtesy.’ 
Time, which has brought so 
many changes to Clare, has dealt 
less liberally with poor Harold in 
his quasi-exile at Portsmouth. 
Since Maurice had returned to 
his favourite and all-engrossing 
pursuits at Cambridge, he had had 
little leisure and less inclination 
for the discursive style of corre- 
spondence to which his unhappy 
young brother was specially addict- 
ed, since his ceaseless and vain 
pursuit of Clare fed his imagina- 
tion, while it left his intellect in a 
state of deplorable neglect. He 
gave the reins to his fancy, and it 
careered wildly away. Since the 
one fact he so ardently desired to 
ascertain evaded him, he was in- 
clined to hold all else in bitter 
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contempt. As broad well-estab- 
lished facts formed the basis of 
Maurice’s steady well-regulated 
life, his brother’s vagaries at first 
seemed inexplicable, then ridicu- 
lous, and finally contemptible, as 
they could not fail to do from his 
unromantic, therefore unsympa- 
thetic, standpoint. The climax of 
his disapproval was reached when 
he read the rash youth’s frantic 
ebullition of futile wrath in that 
wild telegram to Sorrento. Indeed, 
there had been scarce any corre- 
spondence between the brothers 
after Maurice had received copies 
of the written and wired amenities 
previously despatched to Mr. Heth- 
eringham by reckless wretched 
Harold. 

The sailor, after his appointment 
to a post at Portsmouth, had cer- 
tain duties to fulfil, of course ; but 
his spirit was daunted, his former 
energy had completely deserted 
him, and he set about his work in 
careless indifferent fashion. 

Nothing mattered much to him 
now. There was a ceaseless un- 
satisfied craving within him which 
nothing could pacify or subdue. 
His love for his pretty sweetheart 
had grown with his growth; it had 
become a part of him, and his 
homeward thoughts and longing 
throughout the years of his mono- 
tonous life afloat had all tended 
towards the girl he left behind 
him. There was, of course, little 
or no sympathy possible between 
him and the ladies of his family. 
His mother spoilt him by alternate 
indulgence and sudden bursts of 
anger ; his sisters went their mo- 
ther’s way in all things, and that 
way met the honest lad’s disap- 
proval. Harold was neither shy 
nor reserved by nature, as was 
Lord Kempton ; he was, on the 
contrary, frank, outspoken, impul- 
sive ; but both lads were equally 
misunderstood at home. The for- 
mer was thus, to some extent, 
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thrown back upon his own re- 
sources, and became self-concen- 
trated ; but the latter found a friend 
and confidante in Clare, who re- 
sponded with all her heart and 
mind to the varied demands Ha- 
rold made on her affection and her 
intellect. Their relationship was a 
peculiar one, but strength and en- 
durance were its characteristics- 
As children they were firm friends,. 
playing, working, happy together 
always. As youth and maiden, 
they plighted their troth as fondly- 
devoted lovers; and now that the 
hour of fruition had arrived, and it 
was but a fitting sequence that their 
kindred lives should be passed to- 
gether, they were ruthlessly torn 
asunder—not united for better, but 
parted for worse in every sense. 
In all his misery, however, Harold 
was still firmly convinced that 
Clare was to be found, and that 
he should find her—unchanged as 
far as he was concerned. His. 
faith in her had grown with the 
love of years, and both were firm 
and abiding. It was but a ques- 
tion of time and patience—a weary 
wearing question of how to live 
through the long anxious days di- 
viding him from the critical mo- 
ment to which his life was surely 
tending. He would feel that he 
had reached an important step- 
ping-stone on his journey over 
the turbid waters of the Present, 
if he could confront that villain 
Hetheringham, and wring some 
admission out of his lying throat: 
by dint of sheer physical force. 
That the artist would lie to him, 
Harold never doubted ; and yet he 
longed to meet him face to face, 
as though he, and he only, had the 
power to divulge all the unhappy 
youth so passionately desired to 
know. 

It had indeed been a wise pre- 
caution on Maurice’s part to obtain 
an appointment for his brother, 
which tied that impulsive young 
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gentleman to the flagship at Ports- 
mouth. 

England expects every man to 
do his duty. 

The letter of the famous admo- 
nition was deeply woven into 
Harold’s mental fibre, although at 
this critical moment. he may have 
cavilled at the spirit of the doc- 
trine. It certainly kept him at his 
post, and prevented his indulging 
himself by sudden trips to the 
Mediterranean and further, in wild 
pursuit of the schooner-yacht Sea- 
lark and the man aboard her, who 
held a secret that must and should 
yet be wrung from him. Failing 
the power for such extended en- 
terprise, Harold had to content 
himself with shorter journeys, to 
which his restlessness compelled 
him, and these he made whenever 
he could obtain four-and-twenty 
hours’ leave of absence, for which 
he asked with wondrous persis- 
tency, and quite regardless of re- 
buffs. 

He was compelled to run up to 
town ‘on urgent private affairs’— 
that was his invariable plea. Leave 
being obtained, he lost no time in 
availing himself of it, and the ex- 
press that bore him townwards 
never went half fast enough to suit 
the urgency of his desire to arrive 
in London. The affairs that brought 
him certainly had no connection 
with any member of his family, for 
though he contrived to spend a 
day in town at least once a month, 
he never went near Hyde Park- 
place. No; his one, his only de- 
sire was to get to London in order 
to wander about the streets of the 
great metropolis, where it is said 
the lost will surely be found, sooner 
or later. There he can seek for 
the face which, in spite of disap- 
pointment, time, and trouble, he 
is still convinced he shall en- 
counter. 

Hither and thither he goes; 
sometimes he wanders aimlessly 
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into the public gardens and parks; 
at others he is haunted by the pre- 
sentiment that it is in the crowded 
streets he will find Aer. 

Having obtained leave on a cer- 
tain Saturday, he has started off in 
hot haste, as usual, and cursed the 
weary hours he spends en” route. 
At last he treads the familiar pave- 
ment again, and braces himself 
with the thought that Clare, like 
other wandering Britons, is sure to 
come to London sooner or later. 
That is Kismet to him now. As 
he strolls along Piccadilly a 
thought strikes him. Her por- 
trait! Can he trust himself to enter 
the Academy again ?—to look at 
the lovely face of Maud Muller, 
which hangs upon the wall there? 
Can he nerve himself to bear a re- 
petition of the anguish he suffered 
when last he gazed into those sad 
reproachful eyes ? 

No. He dares not risk arous- 
ing the fierce passion with which 
her sorrowful look filled him on 
the fatal day on which he first 
heard the accursed name of Hether- 
ingham. 

He has approached the gates of 
Burlington House before he wisely 
resolves to abandon that project 
of entering the Academy, and, as 
he stands irresolute, it occurs to 
him to walk through the Arcade 
instead. He is a good-looking 
well-dressed fellow, and has an air 
of enterprise and prosperity about 
him. Such is certainly the impres- 
sion he produces on the admiring 
syrens who promenade between the 
lines of the shops they honour with 
much of their patronage. They 
give Harold their sweetest smiles 
of encouragement ; but he renders 
morose glances in return for their 
occult flattery, and his thoughts 
are as black as his looks. He does 
not pity all women for the sake of 
one. On the contrary, he loathes 
these venal beauties, because they 
bring discredit on the sex to which 
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his ideal belongs. And his thoughts 
are doubly embittered, because his 
mother persists in declaring that 
Clare belongs to the same cate- 
gory. That imputation he can 
never forgive; the insult to her 
whom he still regards as his affi- 
anced wife rankles deeper even 
than the injury he himself has 
suffered. 

He pauses for a moment before 
a toyshop, while an engaging young 
lady with a Frou-Frou chevelure 
approaches and takes up her posi- 
tion by his side. But Harold does 
not notice her; his eyes are fixed 
upon a doll in gorgeous apparel, a 
doll that looks the counterpart of 
one Clare had dressed, as her con- 
tribution to a bazaar held at Tor- 
chester for a charitable purpose. 
That doll had reigned supreme on 
the stall presided over by the wife 
of the head-master, and the beauty 
of its toilette had created quite a 
sensation. Harold remembers the 
compliments lavished upon ‘that 
clever Clare,’ and his eager parti- 
cipation in her less demonstrative 
delight. Perhaps Clare has dressed 
the doll in the shop-window before 
him. Of course she works for her 
living in some way, she was always 
so independent, so clever, so brave. 
She might get a lot of money at 
this trade, and if she is in the em- 
ploy of so grand a shop as this, 
she is sure to be well paid. 

Harold’s ideas on many subjects 
are still of the most unsophisti- 
cated. Indeed, as far as worldly 
wisdom goes, he is but a school- 
boy still. Shall he enter the shop 
and inquire into the private history 
of dolls and their dressers ? 

Suddenly he remembers that he 
has read somewhere (was it in a 
book of Dickens or in one of little 
Amalia’s juvenile stories ?) that all 
dolls are born in the Waterloo-road. 
That will be the right place to go 
to for further information. He 
has been taught in his profession 
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the desirability of applying at head- 
quarters, if possible. He will act 
on this excellent advice ; he will 
go straight to .that transpontine 
cradle of the waxen race. This is 
an inspiration! Why has it never 
occurred to him before? Certes, 
no time shall be lost in following 
it now. He turns to leave the 
Arcade and is caught sight of by 
two advancing ladies, one of whom 
exclaims, in shrill unmusical ac- 
cents, 

‘Lor’, mamma, there’s Harold 

Mrs. Steele stands still, and lays 
her large fat hand upon that por- 
tion of her dress which is supposed 
to cover her heart. The move- 
ment is affected and theatrical ; 
but the change of colour in her 
face and the breathlessness which 
keeps her silent are genuine signs 
of emotion. 

It must not be supposed that 
Cecilia and her mamma go to the 
Burlington Arcade with the idea of 
meeting Lord Verstrume or any 
other aspirant to the young lady’s 
favours. They come in search of 
shoes, such shoes as are only 
to be obtained in these shops, and 
there at fabulous prices. Miss 
Steele wears a short walking-dress, 
which admits of more than a 
glimpse at her feet. Nature has 
been most liberal in that particular ; 
but Cecilia bravely combats this 
prodigality by wearing shoes which 
suggest a physiological problem 
to all beholders. How the lady’s 
feet were ever wedged into those 
fanciful cases, and how, having 
got into them, they contrived to 
support the weighty form of their 
owner upon those high, pointed, 
metal-clamped heels, are facts 
which must puzzle all who behold 
stout Miss Cecilia, and Harold’s 
eyes are at once attracted by the 
abnormal sight. He says, in a 
tone of curt displeasure, 

‘What disgusting things you 
have got on your feet, Cecilia! 
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Why don’t you get something de- 
cent while you are about it?’ 

Cecilia smiles sweetly. 

‘ My dear boy, you don’t under- 
stand ladies’ ways,’ she says. ‘ You 
have lived among savages. These 
strap shoes are the height of fa- 
shion, the last things out, and the 
best of their kind.’ 

‘ Fashion and style are out of my 
ken, I confess,’ says Harold dryly ; 
‘but I know very well what is de- 
cent and suitable wear for ladies ; 
and those showy absurdities cer- 
tainly are not. Take my advice, 
choose something of a neater pat- 
tern next time, unless—’ 

He pauses abruptly. He feels 
that sentence is best left incom- 
plete. 

It is the first time he has met 
his sister for months; yet he has 
found no pleasant word to say 
to her, and he has studiously 
avoided looking at his mother at 
all. The whole encounter is emi- 
nently distasteful to him, and, 
manlike, he determines to cut it 
short without a moment’s delay. 
He lifts his hat, turns sharply 
away, and is about to proceed on 
his peregrination, when a heavy 
hand is laid upon his shoulder. 

‘I am indeed surprised to see 
you in town, Harold; how is it 
you have never come near me?’ 
cries Mrs. Steele, shrill reproach 
in her nasal tone, and something 
like real sorrow in her bold dark 
eyes. 

‘I had a matter of business to 
attend to in town,’ says Harold, 
with deliberate coldness; ‘and I 
can assure you I would not will- 
ingly have come to meet you any- 
where.’ 

His tone is neither filial nor re- 
spectful. He has always been too 
much spoilt to be a dutiful son, 
and he is too angry to show aught 
but resentment now. 

‘My goodness gracious!’ cries 
Mrs. Steele, losing her temper and 
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all self-control at the same moment, 
‘to think that for a paltry dispute 
about a disreputable girl—’ 

The irate lady’s voice is never 
gentle, and it rises to a shriek when 
she protests. 

‘Have a care, mother! Harold 
interrupts her fiercely ; ‘ you may 
try me too far.’ 

‘Too far, indeed! Don’t talk 
such rubbish, Harry dear,’ Cecilia 
interposes nervously. She is 
alarmed at the sensation this alter- 
cation is causing, and she turns 
from her mother to her brother in 
deprecating appeal. ‘Do leave 
him alone, ma; don’t be such a 
donkey, Hal dear,’ she whispers 
anxiously. 

‘ Have the kindness not to inter- 
fere, Cecilia,’ says Harold per- 
emptorily. ‘This conversation is 
between my mother and myself 
alone.’ 

‘And your mother tells you, 
Harold,’ continues Mrs. Steele, 
quite unabashed, ‘that she con- 
siders your conduct base, ungrate- 
ful, infamous! After all I have 
done for you, after the patience 
and indulgence I have always 
shown you, after so far forgetting 
my duty to your precious sisters for 
your sake as to take in and shelter 
that shameless—’ 

‘ Mother!’ cries Harold, in fierce 
appeal, and his face is white with 
passion, ‘how dare you?’ He is 
regardless of the fact that the lady 
in the Frou-Frou coiffure’and two 
or three others are forming a circle 
about him, and are evidently listen- 
ing to the excited altercation with 
intense interest. ‘Since you persist 
in heaping insults on injuries, let 
me inform you of my intentions, 
clearly, once, and for all. I swear 
I will never enter your house, or 
willingly see your face again, until 
I have found Clare. When that 
time comes— He pauses a mo- 
ment, and his white face is con- 
vulsed by some sort of spasm. 
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‘When that day comes, I will 
bring my wife back to you.’ 

‘You idiot! You most infatu- 
ated boy! cries Mrs. Steele, her 
rage finding a sudden vent in a 
burst of hysterical sobs. She 
clenches her fists, and she trem- 
bles with passion. She also is un- 
conscious of the crowd gathering 
around her. 

More angry words follow; cruel 
things are said by one and the 
other which, were the speakers less 
carried away by passion, could 
never be forgotten or forgiven. 
Personally Cecilia cares nothing 
about the subject under discus- 
sion; but even she is roused to 
sullen anger by Harold’s supposi- 
tion that she will ever consent to 
receive ‘hat Clare as a sister-in- 
law. What! a low designing 
minx, who was little better than a 
servant! Never shall the hand of 
friendly encouragement beextended 
to such a hussy by her—zever ! 

In any case it is most disgrace- 
ful of Harold to make a public 
scandal like this. 

‘ We shall have a policeman in- 
terfering directly,’ she cries, emu- 
lating Mrs. Steele’s shrill tone of 
remonstrance ; ‘if you, Harold, 
must fight mother, do, for good- 
ness’ sake, choose some other 
place for your rows.’ 

Her harsh appeal has the de- 
sired effect. Mrs. Steele allows 
herself to be led away, and Harold 
turns his’ back, and marches off in 
silence. It is the second time he 
has parted from his mother in bit- 
ter anger. In his freshly-aroused 
indignation he almost forgets the 
jealous fury against Hetheringham, 
which has savagely preoccupied 
him during the last month. To 
think that his mother should speak 
and act thus—the mother he once 
loved and wholly trusted! He 
had confided his Clare to her, and 
she had betrayed him. O— He is 
rushing out of the Arcade with 
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hasty steps and head low bent. 
The sympathetic Frou-Frou is fol- 
lowing him closely. She is pro- 
foundly interested in this hand- 
some unhappy boy. He hurries 
on, and cannons sharply against a 
man who is coming in at the north 
entrance. 

‘I beg your pardon—Maurice ! 
he cries, amazed at this second 
and still more surprising encounter 
with a member of his family. ‘I 
thought you were in Cambridge ?” 

‘And I felt sure you were in 
Portsmouth. Why are you not 
there?’ asks Maurice sternly. 

‘I only came up for the day.’ 

‘To see the match at Lord's?” 

‘ As if I should come up for any 
reason but one!’ says Harold sadly. 

Maurice sighs impatiently. 

Toujours la femme. 

Is he to hear of nothing but love- 
affairs? Is the placid current of 
his scholastic life to be troubled 
by such vagaries at every turn? 
He begins to think of taking re- 
fuge in a monastery ; there he would 
surely escape from all these trou- 
blesome victims of /a grande pas- 
sion. He is most anxious to keep 
his pulse calm and his brain cool 
to-day for that decisive interview 
with Kempton, who, as a rule, does 
certainly not err on the side of 
chivalrous hot-headedness. And 
now Harold has taken him by the 
arm, and expects him to listen to 
his ravings. These it is at any 
time painful for Maurice to hear, 
for he is really fond of the brother 
who seems bent on breaking with 
all his family, and is so evidently 
determined to make a fool of him- 
self. How can the ex-tutor calmly 
prepare his arguments on the side 
of prudence and morality, while 
Harold is clamouring for the rights 
of youth, faith, and love? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MAURICE SPEAKS. 


* Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools ; 
Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 
Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools ; 
Debate, where leisure serves, with dull 

debaters, 
To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me I fear not arguments a straw, 
Since that my case is past the help of law.’ 

‘O, Ido wish you would consent 
to come with me just this once, 
Maud—Clare, I mean.’ (Susie cor- 
rects herself with a smile.) ‘ Re- 
gent-street is so gay on Saturdays ; 
it would be real fun for both of us, 
if you would only come.’ She 
looks appealing ; and, when Clare 
shakes her head, at once tries a 
different mode of persuasion. ‘You 
have such good taste, dear, and 
you know exactly the kind of vel- 
vet and silk you require ; but I am 
so stupid at choosing and match- 
ing colours. Do come and buy 
them yourself. I know you want 
to be extra-particular for such a 
grand order. I’m awfully afraid 
of buying the wrong thing. Seven 
guineas! why, it’s a fortune. Let 
me take you; come out of your 
shell and show yourself in the day- 
light, just this once, do; it wili be 
such a lark. Come!’ 

Susie is standing on the thresh- 
old of her friend’s room, completing 
her toilette. While she ties her 
bonnet-strings and buttons her 
jacket, she is watching Clare with 
glances of entreaty. The latter 
always finds it difficult to refuse 
any one, and feels sorely tempted 
to acquiesce in Susie’s request 
now. 

‘I would very much like to come 

with you,’ she says, with a smile ; 

‘indeed I would, for my own sake 

as well as for yours, believe me, 

but—’ 

*O, leave du¢ out and come,’ 
cries Susie, with renewed eager- 
ness. 

Visions of Mrs. Steele, Cecilia, 
and Lord Verstrume arise before 
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Clare’s troubled eyes. What more 
likely than that one or all these 
dangerous persons would be pro- 
menading in Regent-street this 
pleasant sunshiny Saturday morn- 
ing? 

*I dare not come, Susie,’ she 
says, after some hesitation. 

And, seeing her friend so deter- 
mined, Susie discreetly refrains 
from further importunity. 

‘In any case it would be wrong 
to leave Madame quite alone,’ says 
Clare. ‘ There is no chance of her 
getting up to-day, and one of us 
ought to be at hand, in case any- 
thing is wanted.’ 

‘You are always right, Clare,’ 
says Susie; ‘and if there should 
be any visitors for me, you can be 
my representative, eh ?’ 

Both the girls laugh at so ridi- 
culous a suggestion. Except old 
Dr. Bertin, no visitor has entered 
Madame Delaine’sapartments since 
Clare took up her residence there. 
The old Marquise has told Susie 
their lodger’s real name, and such 
parts of her story as she deemed 
necessary ; but she also has im- 
pressed the strictest reserve on 
her granddaughter. 

‘Don’t mention anything about 
our poor young friend at the the- 
atre,’ she has said. ‘We must 
always respect the wishes and the 
secrets of others.’ 

In the theatre Susie talks very 
little to any one, and her inter- 
views with her lover are all taken 
up with the pleasing discussion of 
their immediate personal affairs. 
Since Lord Kempton had returned 
to his allegiance, his devotion far 
exceeded any previous demonstra- 
tion on his part, and the fact of 
the overt opposition at home, which 
marred the peace he had always 
found in his family circle, drove 
him the more frequently to seek 
rest and recreation with the little 
maid who idolised him and made 
his lightest word into a stringent 
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law for herself. She now met him 
far oftener than she had hitherto 
been able to do; for Clare was at 
home to look after ‘Gran,’ and 
Clare connived at all poor little 
Susie’s clandestine interviews with 
her lover, who often had an hour’s 
talk with his betrothed in the 
morning while the latter was sup- 
— to be out marketing. The 

reen Park was a quiet and con- 
venient rendezvous, and many an 
‘odd’ hour was spent there by Susie 
and Lord Kempton during the day, 
each waiting there on the chance 
of the other’s appearance. 

Finding Clare determined not 
to accompany her, Susie presently 
sallies forth. 

‘Perhaps it is best for me to go 
alone,’ she reflects, ‘for I shall 
have an hour to spare, and if Clare 
were with me it would be no use 
to go into the Park ; Ae would take 
no notice of me if I had a friend 
with me, of course.’ 

Thus reconciled to her lack of 
companionship, Susie steps out of 
the dingy old house into the sun- 
lit street. She looks as bright as 
the day. Clare has certainly had 
a hand in the making and draping 
of that fresh print dress, which 
suits Miss Susie’s plump little figure 
to perfection, showing the graceful 
outline of it, but not adding to it 
by a single puff or plaiting. The 
dress has pink sprays upon it, and 
the neat straw bonnet is tied over 
the crown with a pink ribbon, 
which ends in a bow under the 
dimpled chin of its wearer. 

A dainty china shepherdess in 
a gloomy London street. Even 
the sun makes an effort to smile 
down upon the pretty figure athwart 
the old tiled roofs. Many a head 
is turned to watch her as she passes 
along, and as she gets into a gayer 
part of the town women in trailing 
gowns and tawdry finery wonder 
how much may be done with com- 
mon print, if the gown is tastily 
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made. Susie cares very little about 
the curious and envious glances 
that follow her; she is preoccupied 
by her own pleasant thoughts. By 
the time she has executed the com- 
mission for Clare, which took her 
into Regent-street, it is one o’clock. 
She has to attend a morning per- 
formance at the Kaleidoscope ; but 
a comedy precedes the burlesque, 
and she has more than an hour to 
spare. What shall she do with 
it? 

She is hungry, so she buys a bun 
and a sausage-roll for her dinner. 
She will go and sit under the trees 
in the Green Park, and enjoy her 
simple repast a/ fresco. There is 
always a chance of her dear lord’s 
appearing at the trysting - place. 
Smiling at the prospect, she walks 
along Piccadilly. 

‘Miss Delane, I believe?’ says 
a voice at her elbow. 

She looks up startled, and sees 
Mr. Steele at her side, hat in 
hand. 

‘Will you allow me to walk a 
little way with you?’ he asks de- 
ferentially. 

Susie blushes rosy-red, but she 
does not speak. 

‘Silence gives consent,’ thinks 
Maurice. He has determined to 
avail himself to the utmost of the 
happy opportunity chance offers 
him. He was on his way to Hyde 
House ; but a quiet /é¢e-d-¢éte with 
Susie may considerably diminish 
the difficulties of the pending in- 
terview with his ex-pupil. 

‘I am very anxious to speak to 
you on a matter of grave import- 
ance, Miss Delane,’ he says ear- 
nestly. ‘If you can spare me a 
few minutes I shall be grateful to 
you. Shall we cross over and sit 
in the Park? It will be easier for 
us to talk there.’ 

Poor little Susie stops a moment, 
and glances into her companion’s 
serious face with evident dismay. 

‘Is it anything—anything about 
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the gentleman who brouglit you to 
the Kaleidoscope, sir?’ She can- 
not bring herself to pronounce the 
name of the man she loves to a 
stranger. 

*Yes ; what I have to say con- 
cerns Lord Kempton as well as 
yourself, Maurice answers prompt- 
ly. ‘Can you spare me a few 
minutes ?” 

‘Certainly,’ she says; but she 
does not inform him of her pre- 
vious intention to eat her dinner 
in the Park. And if her lover 
should chance to come that way! 
Well, she must risk that. It was 
no invitation of hers that led Mr. 
Steele to address her. 

They are already crossing the 
road side by side, and in another 
moment he is placing a chair upon 
the grass for her. She is recon- 
ciled to the position of affairs now, 
and it is his turn to be troubled 
and ill at ease. He has had very 
little intercourse with women. Girls 
are to him as a race apart; his ex- 
perience is at fault where they are 
concerned, and he is utterly at a 
loss as to how a woman should be 
managed. But the dainty little 
lady by his side by no means 
alarms him; indeed, he is con- 
scious of a feeling of tenderness 
and compassion when she turns 
those honest blue eyes towards 
him; but sentiment brings him no 
nearer the unpleasant task he has 
set himself, and it is not until he 
has twice risen from his chair and 
vigorously cleared his throat that 
he finds utterance for his premoni- 
tory remarks. 

‘I know Lord Kempton and his 
family well,’ he says. ‘ His father, 
the Earl of Fermanagh, came to 
Cambridge the other day on pur- 
. pose to speak to me about his 
son’s engagement to you.’ 

*‘O, what did he say? —is he 
less angry?’ asks Susie, folding 
her little hands in appeal, and look- 
ing with concentrated eagerness 
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into Maurice’s solemn face, who, 
after a pause, replies, 

‘I do not think his lordship is 
angry, but he is certainly sur- 
prised, anxious, and much dis- 
tressed.’ 

‘OY! says Susie, with a quick 
sigh that sounds like a sob. 

‘She is surely not going to cry,’ 
thinks Maurice, in alarm. ‘I must 
run away if she does; I cannot 
stand tears.’ 

‘I believe you really are an 
honest, right-minded, good girl,’ 
he says quickly. ‘That is my ex- 
cuse for addressing you on this 
very delicate matter. Lord Kemp- 
ton has spoken of you to me in the 
highest terms ; indeed, he laid con- 
siderable stress on your powers of 
discretion and on your excellent 
sense. The time has now come 
when your moral strength will be 
put to a severe test. It rests with 
you to prove how far you are de- 
serving of the esteem in which you 
are held.’ 

He pauses, but he does not look 
into her face. Had he done so, 
the childish alarm in her troubled 
blue eyes would surely have modi- 
fied the solemnity of his remarks. 

Poor little Susie! Her life hither- 
to has been a simple reflex of the 
lives of those about her, and her 
thoughts have been pretty equally 
divided between her duties at the 
theatre and the comfort of her 
feeble old grandmother at home. 
Mr. Steele’s sudden appeal to her 
moral strength, and his allusion to 
the esteem in which her lover holds 
her, seem to stagger her. Her 
existence until now has been im- 
pulsive, irresponsible—more like 
that of bird or bee than of a human 
being burdened with the cares of 
a bread-winner. She has fought 
her little battle against an exacting 
world, bravely, heartily. She has 
never troubled herself to think 
about the duties which lay close 
at hand, nor of her humble share 
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in the great scheme of humanity. 
She has simply fulfilled her mission 
to the best of her ability. She 
lives entirely in the Present. And 
since sunshine has come to her 
with the knowledge that she is 
beloved by the man she adores, 
she has felt herself the happiest of 
women. 

Clare is very different from Susie 
in all respects, but chiefly in that 
matter of irresponsibility. Clare is 
introspective. She pauses to reflect 
on most occasions; she watches 
the effect of her conduct on those 
about her, and always strives to 
act in accordance with their views ; 
she has a perfect command of her 
temper; she is reserved, trust- 
worthy, collected, and self-possess- 
ed; she always looks ahead, and 
seeks to provide for the future. 

When Susie stops to realise the 
full meaning of those hard words 
which Mr. Steele has hurled at her, 
her thoughts fly off at a tangent to 
Clare. O, if only this dreadfully 
serious man could talk to Clare 
instead of to her! 

Clare also is serious and thought- 
ful and wise. She would not be 
taken aback by his grave manners, 
and she would at once comprehend 
the drift of his remarks. 

‘I have not the least idea what 
it is you want me to do, Mr. Steele,’ 
says poor Susie, leaning towards 
her interlocutor, wistful anxiety in 
her eyes, appealing distress in the 
broken tones cf her voice. ‘If 
it is in my power to do anything 
which you know to be for the real 
good and happiness of my dear 
lord, tell it me, please, and I must 
try to obey, of course.’ 

‘That is well spoken, indeed,’ 
says Maurice, more touched by 
her simple acquiescence than he 
chooses to admit to himself, or to 
show her. ‘I see you will at least 
listen to me while I put the matter 
before you as reasonably and brief- 
ly as I can.’ 
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‘Yes,’ says Susie, strangely op- 
pressed by something in his man- 
ner which, if she knew the word, 
she would describe as ‘ ominous.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answers, but his tone 
is not reassuring, ‘I feel con- 
vinced, my dear young lady, that 
you have never calmly contem- 
plated the terrible issues of the 
matter under consideration.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ says Susie. She 
speaks sadly, not pertly. ‘I never 
could have found anything terrible 
in the prospect of waiting till it 
suits my dear lord to make me his 
wife. This he has promised to do, 
Mr. Steele, and I know he will 
never break his word.’ 

A bright flush of colour steals 
into her face, and a note of defi- 
ance sharpens her voice. 

‘I quite believe it,’ says Maurice, 
relieved to find that his gentle com- 
panion is less inclined for tears 
than for wrath. 

‘If you hold him to it, there is 
no doubt he w#// fulfil his promise ; 
but—have you ever thought of the 
consequences of such a rash act?” 

‘I don’t think our marriage would 
be rash,’ says Susie : ‘we have had 
some little time to think about it 
already, and we are likely to have 
a year or two more before it can 
be managed.’ 

‘It can wever be managed,’ says 
Maurice promptly. ‘Never, that 
is, if you be the honest good girl I 
now believe you.’ 

‘O sir!’ says Susie, and the sigh 
is a sob this time. ‘I don’t know 
why you should speak so cruelly 
to me.’ 

‘I will tell you why, my dear 
child; it is only right that you 
should hear another opinion than 
Lord Kempton’s on a subject of 
such vital importance to you both. 
There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. You know all he can have 
to say by heart.’ 

Susie instinctively lays her hand 
on her left side. The impulse may 
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be theatrical, but the action is 
pretty and touching. 

Maurice clears his throat apolo- 
getically. 

‘The other and darker side of 
the question, which you do not 
know, is this: Lord Kempton will 
never obtain the consent of his 
parents to his marriage with one 
who socially is not his equal. Do 
you feel prepared to lead this young 
man, who is an only son, and the 
pride and joy of his parents, to op- 
pose them, to outrage the tradition 
of their noble family, and to defy all 
that to them is of the gravest con- 
sequence? Can you, for one mo- 
ment, imagine that you, no matter 
how devoted y6u prove yourself, 
could atone to Lord Kempton for 
the loss of his parents’ approval, 
_ for the loss of his social status? 
Do you, who are an intelligent 
woman, flatter yourself that your 
affection will reconcile him to the 
blighting of all his prospects, which 
at present are full of bright pro- 
mise ?” 

* O, no one has ever, ever spoken 
to me in such a dreadful, dreadful 
way before !’ cries Susie, in piteous 
appeal. She buries her face in her 
hands and weeps bitterly. 

‘Good God, Maurice! how dare 
you? What in the name of Heaven 
are you saying to this poor little 
lady? Susie, my darling, look up! 
What has happened? Tell me— 
tell me all! 

It is Lord Kempton who speaks. 
He looks furious, and his tone, ex- 
cept when he addresses Susie, is 
full of menace and indignation. 

Susie looks up, dropping the 
shelter of her hands. Her eyes are 
full of tears; but a smile of wel- 
come already dimples her cheeks. 

‘Don’t blame Mr. Steele, my 
dear lord,’ she says. ‘He meant 
no harm. If we were acting I 
should say, “‘ He’s only cruel to be 
kind ;” but as this is no time for 
play, I can only thank the gentle- 
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man for trying to serve you. I 
know he is your true friend, and— 
and as far as I am able, I mean to 
deserve his—his esteem as well as 
yours. She hesitated for a mo- 
ment before she found the word 
she strongly emphasised, and as 
she pronounced it she looked 
straight into Mr. Steele’s eyes. 
And suddenly, before either of the 
men have time to realise her inten- 
tion, she has moved away, and a 
moment later is running swiftly up 
the stone steps that lead out of the 
Park. 

‘Give me five minutes before 
you follow her, Kempton,’ says 
Maurice, and he lays a detain- 
ing hand upon his friend’s arm; 
but Kempton is impatient and ir- 
resolute. ‘She is hysterical, poor 
child,’ adds the ex-tutor warningly. 
‘Don’t talk to her just now; you 
will regret it if you do. Itis surely 
always best to avoid scenes in the 
street.’ 

Had such a plea been urged on 
Harold under similar circum- 
stances, he would have inflicted 
condign punishment upon his well- 
meaning counsellor. But Lord 
Kempton is always ready to ob- 
serve es convenances; he by no 
means resents his friend’s timely 
suggestion. 

‘Pause and consider “ what the 
world will say!” ’ is an appeal which 
has as much weight with Lord 
Kempton as the personal interest 
of her lover would have with in- 
genuous Susie. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOUND! 


‘ Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 

And there's such music in her, such strange 
rhythm, 

As makes men’s memories her joyous 
slaves.’ 


‘Has Miss Delane returned from 
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the theatre ?? asks Maurice Steele, 
when, after some delay, the stout 
landlady of the old house in Dean- 
street condescends to answer his 
startling double-knock. 

* I’m sure I don’t know, sir,’ says 
the woman, panting and eyeing the 
visitor with suspicion; but the 
gravity of his demeanour evidently 
reassures her. ‘I’m very sorry I 
can’t offer to go up for you and 
see ; but my breath’s so bad with 
the asthma I really couldn't climb 
all them steep stairs. The De- 
lanes lives on the second floor; 
it’s the door facing you, if you 
wouldn’t mind going up; there’s 
sure to be some one as ’ll tell you 
there.’ 

‘I must apologise for having 
troubled you at all,’ says Maurice 
politely ; ‘of course I'll go by my- 
self.’ 

He mounts the long narrow 
stairs, and applies his knuckles to 
the door indicated. It is imme- 
diately opened, and he stands 
aghast. 

‘Clare! Maud Muller! Merci- 
fal—’ His breath is literally taken 
away by his intense surprise ; and 
as she stands facing him, her colour 
and her self-possession both forsake 
her fora moment. ‘I came to seek 
Miss Delane,’ says Maurice, and 
to Clare his voice sounds harsh 
and cold. 

‘She has not returned from the 
theatre yet. Can I give her any 
message? she will soon be here.’ 

Nothing could have restored 
Clare’s composure so quickly as 
the perception of Maurice Steele’s 
apparent indignation. 

‘ As I have now found you, Miss 
Redmond,’ he says, with something 
like eagerness in his tone, ‘I feel 
it to be my duty to speak plainly 
with you, for my drother’s sake.’ 

‘Clare, Clare! what it is? Who 
is the man that speaks to you?’ 
Madame Delaine’s voice comes 
shrilly from the other room. 
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Clare runs to her venerable 
friend’s bedside. 

* It is Aés brother,’ she whispers, 
vainly striving to control her ex- 
cessive emotion. She is trembling 
visibly, and her face is very pale. 

‘That the good God be truly 
praised!’ cries the old lady fer- 
vently ; and she folds her hands, 
as though in prayer. ‘Go quick, my 
daughter, and tell him all the truth 
—all, remember you; that is the 
right way to do, believe me.’ 

‘I suppose you ca” give me ten 
minutes, Miss Redmond?’ asks 
Maurice ; and, at a sign from her, 
he takes the chair opposite that 
into which she, faint and trembling, 
sinks. . 

After a moment's awkward hesi- 
tation, 

‘You don’t come to me from 
Mrs. Steele?’ she asks. 

‘I come as no one’s messenger,’ 
says Maurice ; ‘indeed, I was fairly 
amazed when I saw you here. 
But as chance has led me to meet 
you, I cannot resist asking you 
your reason for so cruelly hiding 
yourself from Harold. He has 
been in terrible trouble about you.’ 

‘It was not from him I hid my- 
self, but from his mother, and—’ 

‘I know,’ says Maurice, looking 
graver than ever. ‘I am acquainted 
with the difficulties you had to con- 
tend against in Hyde Park-place, 
and I think you were justified in 
leaving ; but—pardon me for the 
suggestion—I also think, having 
right on your side, it was weak and 
foolish of you to run away clan- 
destinely, as though you felt your- 
self to blame.’ 

‘Mr. Steele,’ says Clare, ‘you 
said you intended to speak to me 
for your brother’s sake. For his 
sake, and for his sake only, I also 
will speak to you without a shadow 
of reserve. I do not know what 
he thinks of me now, but there was 
a time when I had his entire con- 
fidence and his greatest considera- 




















tion; and to that remembrance 7 
owe a duty, which I shall best fulfil 
by telling you what my life has 
been since I fled from a house that 
could no longer be considered a 
home by me. I will not attempt 
to excuse what you condemn as 
weak and foolish; I will simply 
tell you all that happened to me 
at Mrs. Steele’s, and—since.’ 

She does not tremble now; she 
looks steadily into Maurice’s quiet 
attentive face, and with her right 
hand she clasps the ring which 
Harold once placed on her finger. 

For ever is the thought in her 
mind ; and thus fortified, she tells 
Maurice Steele the entire story of 
her adventures. Lightly, delicate- 
ly, with maidenly discretion, she 
touches on the incidents of her in- 
tercourse with Percy Hethering- 
ham. She blames herself for the 
misunderstanding that led to their 
sudden parting. She hints at the 
fact of his having ‘cared’ for her, 
but she absolves him from the 
slightest reproach. 

‘As far as he was able, he con- 
scientiously helped me,’ she says. 
‘I went to him every day, and 
stood as his model; he paid me 
liberally for my services, and—he 
respected me. If, for a moment, he 
forgot the consideration he owed 
me, the fault must have been mine ; 
I deserved the unpleasant conse- 
quences. But as soon as I realised 
that my position had become a 
dangerous one, I went away ; and, 
most fortunately, I found a peace- 
ful and happy home with Madame 
Delaine, who has given me shelter 
and protection ever since. Now, 
all that is left of my intercourse 
with Mr. Hetheringham is a grate- 
ful remembrance of his unfailing 
kindness, and of the excellent les- 
sons he gave me in painting. Be- 
yond this there is nothing, neither 
reproach nor regret, and this I am 
truly glad. to assure you. Do you 
believe me, Mr. Steele ? 
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She rises and stands before him ; 
her hands are clasped; her eyes 
meet his in wistful appeal. 

‘When I was very angry with 
you, Miss Redmond, and angry 
with my poor brother too, for what 
I considered his blind faith in you, 
I remonstrated with him vigor- 
ously, and I told him that I believed 
real love could not exist without 
respect.’ 

‘I know that well,’ says Clare 
quietly. 

‘ Allow me now to assure you, 
most solemnly,’ says Maurice, 
‘ that I consider my brother’s love, 
and his trust in you, are fully jus- 
tified.’ 

He moves towards her and offers 
her his hand, with an amount of 
ceremony which embarrasses Clare 
far more than his verbal concession 
has done. She is about to make 
some reply, when Susie appears at 
the door of the sitting-room. 

‘O" she says, stopping short on 
the threshold, and looking at Mr. 
Steele with strangely-troubled eyes, 
‘I had no idea any visitor was here.’ 

‘I came to seeyou, Miss Delane,’ 
says Maurice; ‘ but Fate has led 
me to find an old and long-lost 
friend beneath your roof.’ 

Susie is so completely preoccu- 
pied by the overwhelming nature of 
her own affairs, that she has little 
thought for speculation left. Yes- 
terday, the fact of finding Clare in 
conversation with the man who 
bears the obnoxious name of Steele 
would have perplexed and amazed 
her; but to-day— 

‘Clare knows about Lord Kemp- 
ton, and all I hoped and believed,’ 
she says ; ‘perhaps you have already 
told her your view of the affair, Mr. 
Steele ?” 

Something in her poor little 
friend’s sad face arrests Clare’s at- 
tention. ‘ Mr. Steele has not men- 
tioned your name, Susie,’ she says. 
*You are in trouble, child; what 
has happened ?” 
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‘I have acted on Mr. Steele’s 
advice, and done what I believe is 
right and best for my dear—for the 
only son of the Earl of Fermanagh, 
I mean. I have just told his lord- 
ship that—O Clare! it was hard ; 
but I have done it now. It is all 
over. Everything is finished be- 
tween us. I have given Lord 
Kempton up. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever, ever see him again? 
Her voice is choked and broken 
by wild sobs. She flings her arms 
about her friend’s neck, and hides 
her tear-stained face. ‘O, it was 
awfully, awfully hard, Clare,’ she 
cries ; ‘but I think in the end it 
will be best for him. He was al- 
ways too grand for me, you know, 
and of course I could not risk his 
losing his right place among the 
proud swells and all that, just for 
me. I’m not worth any such sacri- 
fice. I’m neither beautiful and 
grand, nor clever and learned, like 
you. It would have been different 
if I had been, of course. And 
though he is good and kind and 
generous, and has behaved most 
faithful and noble, too, in every 
way, he knows very well that I’m 
not the right kind of girl to be re- 
ceived among his people. They'd 
scorn me, and, what’s worse, they’d 
rile him. He has promised to go 
abroad fora year, as the Earl his 
father wishes him to do. Ofcourse 
the old gentleman wants his son to 
forget me ; and he will too, though 
he says he will be sure to come 
back for me some day ; but I know 
different. Anyway, it’s finished 
now. ‘Then, with an odd attempt 
at a smile, ‘Have I proved my- 
self worth your good opinion, Mr. 
Steele?’ she adds, turning towards 
him anxiously. 

He takes both her small dim- 
pled hands into his. ‘You and 
Clare have taught me a grand les- 
son to-day,’ he says solemnly; and 
then, ‘I must take you to Ports- 
mouth to-morrow, Clare. There 
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are few trains on Sunday. We 
shall have to start early. Will you 
be ready for me when I call for 
you ?” 

‘I am safe and in peace here,’ 
says Clare steadily. ‘ Harold will 
know where to find me now. I 
shall never run away or have to 
hide myself from any one again, I 
hope. I have waited so long for 
him that it will not seem hard to 
wait a while longer. Indeed 
nothing can be hard since I have 
been able to tell you all the truth, 
Mr. Steele ; but pray do not insist 
upon my going to Portsmouth. 
Harold would be the last to wish 
me to do so. He will not mis- 
understand my patience. Believe 
me, it is best for me to stay here.’ 
She speaks very quietly, and there 
is an air of decision about her 
which Maurice finds admirable. 

‘I have no doubt you are per- 
fectly right,’ he says, ‘and I am 
content to abide by your decision. 
You are likely to know wilful Hal 
and his ways far better than I do.’ 
As he speaks that rare smile lights 
up his face which is so pleasant to 
see. ‘The girls, who are watching 
him, brighten under its genial in- 
fluence. 

‘So you had another interview 
with Kempton after I had spoken 
to him?’ he asks, turning to Susie, 
on his way to the door. 

‘He came to fetch me from the 
Kaleidoscope for the /as¢ time,’ says 
Susie. She does not think fit to 
inform her grave interlocutor that 
Mr. Hoax has this day told her 
her services will shortly be dis- 
pensed with. 

‘I gave you fair warning some 
weeks ago, little Delane,’ the man- 
ager has said to her only a few 
hours since. ‘I gave you the 
straight tip then, but you haven't 
thought fit to act according. Girls 
that worrit and fret aren’t no man- 
ner of use in my theatre. I pay 
them for being lively and spry. 
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Tears and trouble wears the flesh 
off their bones and the light out of 
their eyes. That style of thing 
won't go down in burlesques; so, if 
you'll take my advice, you'll just cut 
this line, and turn your attention to 
tragedy in future. If you go on 
fretting you'll look like Melancholy 
personified soon. Perhaps melo- 
drama might suit you and your next 
manager a trifle better than this 
sort of thing seems to do; and so 
I wish you a very good-morning, 
Miss Vivia Delane.’ 

Thus, with a mocking smile, has 
Mr. Hoax spoken to the poor 
child, who certainly was in no 
mood for smiles and capers after 
that terrible interview in the Green 
Park. And, quite aware of her 
own shortcomings, and of the fact 
that her manager had some cause 
for reproof to-day, she has meekly 
acquiesced in the unexpected deci- 
sion, which has suddenly deprived 
her of the means of earning her 
daily bread. But though she is too 
proud (poor Susie!) to allude to 
the second blow cruel Fortune has 
dealt her, in Mr. Steele’s presence, 
he has no sooner left the house 
than she pours her manifold trou- 
bles volubly into Clare’s sympa- 
thetic ear, who listens with greater 
interest and attention than ever 
before. 

‘Your immediate and most press- 
ing difficulty is the finding of a 
fresh and, let us hope, a more 
congenial engagement,’ she says, 
anxious to divert her friend’s mind 
at once from the painful thought 
of the lover she has so bravely re- 
nounced. ‘There is sure to be an 
opening for you somewhere, and I 
certainly have faith in trying in the 
highest quarters at once. One can 
but be refused, you know.’ 

*You darling ! cries Susie. ‘You 
always make everything seem easy 
tome. I know your courage never 
fails you, however hard and diffi- 
cult things are. Gran says so too. 
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She thinks you quite a paragon, 
you know; and if you weren’t so 
loving and gentle, I should be jeal- 
ous of you, and—hate you per- 
haps.’ 

‘Not much fear of that, I think,’ 
says Clare, smiling; ‘but let us talk 
business now, and not nonsense,’ 
she adds hurriedly. She is anxious, 
above all things, to divert Susie’s 
thoughts from a lachrymose chan- 
nel. ‘I know you have a letter to 
Mr. Rose at the Melpomene,’ she 
says. ‘If my accompanying you 
when you go to see the manager 
is any comfort to you, I will gladly 
go with you now.’ 

‘O Clare, do you really think 
there may be a chance of my get- 
ting an engagement there? I’ddo 
page-boy, lady-in-waiting, dummy 
of any kind, to begin with, if only 
they’d take me! That is the thea- 
tre Ae particularly wished me to 
get into ; it is Azs letter I have for 
Mr. Rose. Dearest Clare, if I am 
taken on there, I know I can for- 
get my trouble, and not bother any 
one. I shall only think about get- 
ting on, on, on, further and further. 
It will be something to live for, 
and just now I thought the only 
thing for me to do was—to die. 
He would be pleased to know I 
was in such a high-class theatre ; 
it was always his wish I should go 
there. I'll study so hard—I’ll work 
at positions. I'll get you to teach 
me how to stand and how to move 
gracefully. You will, won’t you?’ 

Clare smiles her assent. 

‘O, you are so good, Clare, 
and so beautiful! You’ve got a 
brighter and lovelier colour in 
your cheeks now than any rouge 
could put there, and your eyes 
shine—’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Susie,’ 
says Clare, turning away to hide 
the tears that are filling her eyes. 
Her heart aches for Susie, and yet 
she is thrilled with a sense of su- 
preme happiness. She is to see 
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Harold again, and though Maurice 
has not said so, she knows that his 
brother loves her still. But to 
think of her joy is selfish while 
Susie is in such trouble. 

‘I see no reason why there should 
not be a chance, and a good one, 
of your engagement at the Melpo- 
mene,’ she says, anxious to strike 
the bright chord of hope in her 
impulsive friend’s breast. ‘You 
have a letter of personal introduc- 
tion to the manager. I can go 
with you, and speak of your re- 
spectable home and your good 
grandmother. You have had a 
long experience on the stage; you 
are intelligent, persevering, able, 
and willing to improve yourself in 
every way. What should prevent 
your success?’ Clare speaks with 
an air of conviction, which asto- 
nishes herself as much as it de- 
lights her friend. 

‘I will succeed, I promise you 
I will!’ the latter cries, with the 
sudden elation that forms the hap- 
piest part of her character. ‘I'll 
give my undivided attention to my 
profession. I'll work away heart, 
soul, and strength. I'll not knock 
under, however tiresome and diffi- 
cult things may turn out. And 
some day I may make a hit, you 
know; and then he might be proud 
of me, after all. It’s often hap- 
pened that very grand gentlemen, 
lords and dukes even, have mar- 
ried actresses who've been at the 
top of the profession. If I think 
always and always of getting on, 
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and only a very, very little, and 
quite in secret, about Aim, the 
time will go by. I shall improve, 
and perhaps he'll return and find 
me a queen of the stage !’ 

Susie’s excitement is feverish. 
Clare watches her flushed face and 
restless eager movements in amaze- 
ment. An hour ago this laughing 
bright-eyed creature sacrificed all 
her hopes of the future and the 
man she loved with an unselfish- 
ness that amounted to heroism, 
and now— 

‘Actresses are different ; I could 
never have been an actress,’ thinks 
Clare, wondering at what seems to 
her such superficial emotion. 

‘If it is that you will talk and 
laugh alone all the day, my chil- 
dren, I must try to lift myself and 
come to you. The gentleman he 
has gone away a long time, and 
how you are forgetful of your poor 
invalid !’ cries Madame Delaine, in 
pitiful appeal. 

The girls run into her room, re- 
gretful and apologetic. Thanks to 
Clare’s admirable tactics, Susie’s 
tear-stained face is dimpled afresh 
by frank and genuine smiles. Per- 
haps the old lady’s attention is less 
keen than usual, for her chief in- 
terest is, at this moment, in listen- 
ing to what Clare has to tell of 
her visitor; and so Miss Susie 
passes muster unsuspected, and 
goes away to her nocturnal duties 
at the Kaleidoscope with an elas- 
tic step and a heart which, though 
not light, is certainly not broken. 


[To be eontinued. ] 








FEMININE FORCES. 


By ELLEN CRUMP. 


The Maidserbant. 


WE are always grumbling at her, 
yet what could we do without her? 
She is at once the comfort and the 
torment of our life. Turn where 
you will—to the mansions of the 
wealthy who keep their score of 
servants, or to the modest cottage 
of the City clerk who can only 
afford one little maid—and the 
mention of domestic matters pro- 
vokes the same upraising of the 
eyes and hopeless shrug of the 
shoulders ; yet generally those who 
complain most loudly that servants 
are the worry of their life are those 
least able to do without them. 
What mistress ever gives her ser- 
vant a holiday who does not heave 
a sigh of relief when it is over, and 
matters can drop once more into 
the old routine ; when she can get 
up quietly in the morning knowing 
that she will find the rooms swept, 
the fires lighted, and breakfast 
ready ; that after breakfast she can 
send all the children for a two 
hours’ walk with their nurses, and 
sit quietly down to her own occu- 
pations ; or when visitors call she 
may safely ring for afternoon tea 
to be brought to them, or see a 
friend come in unexpectedly to 
dinner without a qualm? What 
mistress owning but one maid is 
not thankful, on Mary’s monthly 
holiday, to stack up all the greasy 
plates and dishes in the scullery, 
and know that they will be washed 
in the morning by Mary’s stronger 
hands? Many active housekeepers 
enjoy getting the tea when their 
servant is out, and even washing 
up the tea-things afterwards, and 


putting everything neat and trim; 
and they say to themselves how 
easy it all is, and what have ser- 
vantstocomplain of; but they donot 
like it quite so well if their maid 
is away for a week instead of a 
day, and they have to get up by 
candlelight and rake out the dusty 
grates, and clean boots, and see 
the rougher side of domestic life. 
On the other hand, domestic ser- 
vants, especially young ones, do 
not half appreciate the advantages 
of their position, the benefit of 
having a home and food and wages 
provided for them without any re- 
sponsibility on their part. They 
know nothing of the qualms of 
quarter-day or the tax-collector, 
nothing of the ups and downs of 
business, or the fluctuations of the 
Stock Exchange; and if their li- 
berty is limited, it is absolutely 
free and careless while it lasts. 
Yet they think themselves a hardly- 
used race. I heard two merry 
young servants the other day sing- 
ing over their work the refrain of 
‘Rule Britannia, Britons never 
shall be slaves.’ ‘ A/ways shall be 
slaves, you mean,’ called one to the 
other. They had their mole-hill 
grievances, which they talked into 
mountains over their tea and toast, 
though they lived in that servants’ 
paradise, a house where the master 
was out all day, and there were no 
children. They helped themselves 
to coffee and eggs for breakfast, 
and thought it dreadfully mean if 
sugar was weighed out to them. 
Young girls who have never had 
to buy their own food feel no sense 








of responsibility; a little waste 
more or less, they think, is of no 
consequence, and that in larger 
households grows into ‘ perquisites,’ 
which is the polite name for pil- 
fering. I was talking recently to 
a lady of rank, who has thirty ser- 
vants in her country house. She 
had tried for a year being her own 
housekeeper, but found that the 
whole thirty pilfered then and 
shielded each other; and at last 
she came to the conclusion that it 
was better to have a housekeeper 
and butler who would steal them- 
selves, but prevent the others, than 
to have the whole thirty appro- 
priating on their thirty several ac- 
counts. 

An eccentric literary lady friend 
of mine, being utterly unable to 
get on with her servants, hit on 
the original idea of having relays 
of outsiders, each one to perform 
a particular piece of work and de- 
part, so that there should be no 
gossiping, or conspiring, or con- 
sumption of food. Thus a woman 
came at seven, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to clean grates and 
light fires ; another at eight (when 
the first left), to sweep and dust, 
&c. ; a third at nine, to cook break- 
fast ; a man arriving in the after- 
noon for no other purpose than to 
open the door to visitors, and a 
woman to get afternoon tea. Every- 
thing was most elaborately planned 
(on paper), and peace and comfort 
were to result. As Charles Reade 
said of Republicanism, it was per- 
fect on paper, its on/y fault being 
that it was utterly impracticable. 
Unfortunately, it often happened 
that the first comer was late, and 
threw the whole machinery out for 
the day; before her share was 
finished No. 2 would arrive, and 
gossip begin; and No. 1, being 
late, required breakfast, at which 
No. 2, and sometimes No. 3, would 
join. Or else it happened that one 
of the relay failed altogether, and 
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the mistress would call humbly on 
some friend about afternoon tea- 
time, or even be reduced to open- 
ing the door to her visitors. 

The real secret of good servants 
and a peaceful household lies in 
good government. Every woman 
thinks she can keep house and 
manage servants, and it is the 
greatest mistake possible. Men 
are born generals to command 
armies, as men are born disciplin- 
arians ; one man will keep a hun- 
dred boys as quiet as mice, and as 
perfectly under control as if moved 
by machinery, where another, per- 
haps of far higher mental endow- 
ments, is powerless amongst them. 
Servants need to be governed, and 
to feel that they are governed. A 
good mistress lets it be felt that she 
has a steady hand on the reins and 
means to keep her hold. A horse 
knows at once if a feeble or hesi- 
tating hand is driving him, and 
takes liberties accordingly. A child 
understands very quickly if you 
mean ‘No’ when you say it, or 
whether it is worth while to worry 
a little longer. The mistress who 
is very indulgent to her servants, 
or very hasty one minute and kind 
the next, may be liked by them, 
but rarely respected ; whilst the 
mistress who rules her servants, 
who knows every detail of the 
household management, and whom 
they know they can neither swin- 
dle nor impose upon, will always 
be respected, even though she may 
not be liked. A good servant, like 
a good soldier, never dreams of 


- rebelling against the order and dis- 


cipline of a well-arranged house. 
There will always be faults on both 
sides as long as human nature 
exists in its present imperfect state, 
but it is not fair to blame the maid 
too heavily for faults that often 
arise from the mistress not possess- 
ing the gift of governing, which is 
as much a gift as any other talent. 

Some years ago I was calling on 


















a lady who had a charming, bright- 
eyed, open-faced boy of nine or 
ten, whom I greatly admired. ‘Ah,’ 
she said, ‘he is the worry of my 
life, a regular little imp formischief; 
he keeps the whole house on 
thorns.’ And the child laughed as 
if he enjoyed the character given 
him. Some time after, when visit- 
ing another lady who also had an 
only son, I found my mischie- 
vous little friend of the open 
countenance staying there, giving 
no trouble to any one, but a great 
favourite with all the house, a fre- 
quent and welcome guest. The 
fact was the first lady was a bad 
ruler, the second a remarkably 
good one. The second lady took 
care that the boys’ active minds 
should have plenty of occupation 
and amusement of a legitimate 
kind found for them; the first left 
them to find it for themselves, and 
naturally itwas not often legitimate. 
The difference in the two ruling 
characters was seen, not only with 
the children, but throughout the 
house. In the one establishment 
everything was quiet, regular, and 
orderly, and the servants content- 
ed even under a somewhat close 
régime; in the other, where the 
servants were far more indulged, 
there were constant fracas and 
changes. 

The Bohemian households of 
the present day, which are growing 
more and more numerous, though 
charming and delightful in them- 
selves, are the ruin of good ser- 
vants. People talk about the good, 
old-fashioned, steady-going ser- 
vants ; but where are the good, old- 
fashioned, steady-going households? 
Fifty years ago, before railways 
were invented, or life had become 
so rapid, families used to go on the 
whole year round in much the same 
jog-trot fashion, especially in the 
country, and the relation between 
master and servant was more like 
the old feudal tie; one generation 
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after another served in the same 


family. There were no agencies 
in those days to seek out likely 
lasses from remote parts of the 
country, and tempt them to take 
service in town; travelling was 
difficult and expensive work, and 
maids sought service in the families 
around their birthplace, and lived 
and died contentedly without see- 
ing the great places of the earth. 
Now they come to London from 
some quiet country place perhaps, 
and are engaged immediately for 
some pleasant family of Bohemian 
tastes, who find it ‘so difficult to 
get good servants ;’ and the quiet 
country girl, used to early hours 
and orderly ways, is plunged into 
the luxurious laxity of such a house, 
where there is little crder and no. 
hours. Impromptu suppers at mid- 
night, cabs to fetch in the small 
hours, late breakfasts, and work all 
behindhand soon demoralise the 
best of servants; and though she 
may enjoy the life, and fly cheer- 
fully round to do all the irregular 
things required of her, she loses 
entirely the sense of order and dis- 
cipline which makes a good re- 
sponsible servant, and she is spoilt 
for a place where regular hours 
have to be kept, and some account 
given of stores. 

Too many masters and mistresses 
is another stumbling-block in the 
way of good servants, and almost 
more irritating than anything else, 
though servants sometimes carry 
this feeling to a foolish excess. We 
heard of a butler lately, who gave 
notice because the young ladies 
interfered with his duties; on in- 
quiry it proved that they some- 
times arranged the flowers for the 
dinner-table. 

One lady told me the other day 
that she never cared to keep any 
servant, except her head nurse, 
more than four or five years; that 
after that time they very often grew 
managing and assertive, especially 












if you go abroad for a few weeks 
and leave them in charge; but 
that, too, is a matter of manage- 
ment. I know an establishment at 
this moment containing several 
servants, who have been in the 
house over twenty years; but it is 
under a very strict though a very 
kind rule, which bears out my 
theory that good servants like to 
be ruled. In this house the mas- 
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ter is adored by his servants, but 
at the same time so feared that 
there is a story of a young footman 
who always waited at table with 
one agonised eye fixed on his 
master, and whose hair grew to be 
permanently on end. Before the 
servant question can be satisfac- 
torily settled we must teach ladies 
to govern as well as train servants 
to obey. 





THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 





HER love is not of yesterday, 
A new-found toy to charm and please : 
’T was sought and won in childish way 


E’er life was chilled by care’s cold breeze; 
And it has faithful been, till now, 
The sweet, sweet course of courtship run, 
Before God’s throne the hallowed vow 
Has made two hearts but one. 


And now a new love claims her heart, 

A love till now by her unknown; 
A holy joy it doth impart, 

A joy that can be hers alone. 
The little form within her arms, 

The tiny flow’r but newly born, 
Hath o’er her spirit wrought its charms, 

Those charms she ne’er will scorn. 


And shall the new love kill the old, 

And banish it from out her breast ? 
Or shall it wither and wax cold, 

Neglected for the later guest? 
Ah, no! together they shall reign 

Within her heart in concord true, 
And each from each shall strength obtain, 

The old love and the new. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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AFTER rather a wandering life, 
mother and I have at last settled 
down in a little manufacturing town 
in the west of England—a queer 
little place, where the small amount 
of available society is split up into 
still smaller cliques, which are 
again divided into factions; the 
cause of this latter division being 
chiefly parish matters and real or 
supposed difference in religious 
Opinion. 1 say supposed, for the 
worthy inhabitants of Narromynd- 
ham are more learned on the sub- 
ject of looms and spindles than 
that of doctrines, and could hardly 
advance a better argument in fa- 
vour of their own views than ‘I 
know what I like,’ or the well-worn 
* Because I do.’ 

Our parish church is all that an 
antiquary could desire—a glorious 
old pro-cathedral ; its pewing ar- 
rangements, however, are, I regret 
to say, all that a young woman 
who wishes to say her prayers in 
a correct and devotional posture, 
and who yet has a certain amount 
of tender regard for her back and 
knees, would of desire ; and our 
staff of clergy consists of a vicar 
and two curates, one of whom is 
furnished by that most Evangelical 
body the Pastoral Aid Society, and 
goes by the name of the ‘ Pastoral 
Aid Curate,’ or more often, on the 
principle that brevity is the soul of 
wit, the ‘P.A.C.; so, with this 
liberal supply of divines, our souls 
should be well weeded and watered, 
if they are not. 

One day, in the end of October, 
I was sitting over the fire, chatting 
with Carey, who had just come to 
spend a few weeks with me at Nar- 





romyndham. Carey is my parti- 
cular friend, and very nice and 
very pretty, but she has one sad 
fault—she is a shocking flirt. I 
often remonstrate with her on the 
subject, but it is quite useless, and 
she makes some very uncivil and 
profane retorts about ‘motes’ and 
‘beams’ and ‘brothers,’ which I 
don’t like. 

As I was watching the firelight 
dancing on her soft brown hair 
and lighting up her glorious hazel 
eyes—fascinated, as I always am, 
by anything beautiful, and think- 
ing that when (perhaps I ought to 
say if) I turn into an angel, I 
should wish to be just like her— 
she suddenly inquired, 

‘Are there any curates here ?” 

‘So my angel is planning fresh 
works of slaughter,’ thought I; but 
answered, ‘ Yes, two: one is old 
and married, and has St. Vitus’s 
dance ; and the other is young and 
unmarried and sound, likewise is 
he a Pastoral Aid Curate. Will 
he do?’ 

‘Don’t !’ with a laugh. ‘I know 
the animal. It always seems to 
have outgrown its clothes, is weak 
about the legs, hair long’ (touching 
her collar) ‘and sleek, complexion 
pallid and unwholesome, expres- 
sion meek. It makes constant 
use of the word “seemly,” has a 
voracious appetite and a little 
weakness for tea and old ladies. 
There’s an inventory of its charms ; 
and I don’t believe the Society 
would have anything to do with a 
man not possessed of all these 
qualifications.’ 

Mother opened her mouth to 
remonstrate against this flippant 
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tirade ; but the remonstrance was 
never destined to be uttered, for at 
that moment a servant announced 
‘Mr. Lloyd,’ and the subject of 
Carey’s long-winded speech en- 
tered the room. 

A young man, in very correct 
clerical costume, with a fierce, de- 
termined, good-looking face, and 
not a trace of weakness about him, 
legs or otherwise; in short, a maz, 
every inch of him, and not a curate; 
for somehow one can never think 
of a curate as quite a man. 

I glanced at Carey, and saw she 
liked the look of our visitor, for 
she had. put on that air of lovely 
childish innocence (little humbug !) 
she can always assume at will, and 
always does when there is a man 
present whom she thinks it worth 
while to fascinate, and I never 
knew it fail. 

Mother having gone through the 
ceremony of introduction, the Pas- 
toral Aid Curate proceeded to in- 
form us that there was a parochial 
row on. 

‘There always is in Narromynd- 
ham,’ said I. ‘I wonder you think 
it worth mentioning.’ 

‘I shouldn’t, only that you and 
perhaps your friend’ (here a quick 
glance of admiration at Carey, 
which I saw wasn’t lost on her in 
spite of her downcast eyes) ‘can 
help us if you will.’ 

I opened my mouth to refuse ; 
for I am not parochially-minded, 
and am proof against all petitions, 
even from handsome young curates, 
to make myself useful in that line; 
but Carey was too quick for me. 

‘It would be nice if we could, 
Kitty; but there is so little girls 
can do.’ This with a humble look 
at our spiritual pastor. 

‘I hope you won't think me very 
rude if I agree with you,’ was the 
answer. ‘As a rule, I think it the 
greatest possible mistake for young 
ladies to go pottering about a pa- 
rish; interfering in matters they 


don’t understand, or teaching poor 
little Sunday-school children shock- 
ing false doctrine; but this is really 
something you can do: it’s music.’ 

‘Now you must give a full, co- 
herent, but, above all, short ac- 
count of what has gone wrong, 
and inform us what part we are 
expected to bear in putting it 
right,’ said I. 

‘It’s Miss Trills—’ 

‘Stop! from Carey. ‘I must 
know who the spinster in question 
is. What an alarming name in 
connection with music ! 

‘Miss Trills does not belie her 
name. She is a good lady, who 
had a strong voice in her youth, 
and in those far-off halcyon days 
volunteered to assist in training 
the choir, and, having some know- 
ledge of music, was really a help. 
She and her sister—her exact 
counterpart, voice and all—used 
to sit with the boys, who had not 
then arrived at the dignity of sur- 
plices, and lead the choir—’ 

‘Out of the straight path into 
flowery ways,’ put in I; ‘ but what 
do you want us to do?’ 

‘This. On Wednesday week 
there is to be a harvest thanks- 
giving-service. Rather late cer- 
tainly, but Narromyndham, as you 
know, is always behind in every- 
thing. Miss Trills wants to have 
an extra ugly and flowery anthem ; 
and this being objected to, she de- 
clines to sing at all, or, what is 
far worse, to teach the boys a sim- 
pler one. Will you and your 
friend come and practise with the 
boys? You won’t be expected to 
sit among the surplices at the ser- 
vice.’ 

Carey professed herself de- 
lighted. 

Mother said we ought; so I, 
with a very bad grace, had to con- 
sent to be present at the next prac- 
tice ; and the handsome young 
divine, having gained his point, 
made his adieux (giving Carey a 














little more than the regulation 
hand-shake, it struck me), and took 
his departure. 

Shall I ever forget those choir 
practices? The well-meant efforts 
of the organist to drown the very 
small voices of the boys ; the hope- 
less ignorance and stupidity of the 
aforesaid little mortals ; the cold, 
very often wet, walks to the church— 
for such was Carey’s zeal in the 
good cause that nothing would in- 
duce her to miss a practice (the 
P.A.C. always being our escort) ; 
and last, but not least, being con- 
Strained to play the uncongenial 
part of gooseberry. 

How the Misses Trills attended 
every practice—not, indeed, open- 
ing their mouths to sing or speak, 
but marking, with pale-green spite- 
ful eyes, every fresh failure; how 
Carey and the P.A.C. always sang 
out of the same book, making, no 
doubt, sweet harmony for them- 
selves, but not materially assisting 
in reducing to something like time 
and tune the harsh discordant 
voices with which it was my doubt- 
ful privilege to cope, almost un- 
aided,—are not these things graven 
on the fleshy tables of my heart? 
O Damon, thy friendship sinks 
into insignificance beside this nine- 
teenth-century devotion ; for thine 
was but one sacrifice, while all 
these things—yea, and more also 
—did I endure many times for the 
sake of my friend. 

Weeks passed. The harvest 
thanksgiving-service was over, the 
singing not having been worse, but 
rather better, than usual, whatever 
Miss Trills and her friends may 
have seen fit to say to the con- 
trary. And yet Mr. Lloyd’s daily 
visits, begun at the time of the 
practices, and always purporting to 
have something to do with them, 
were not discontinued. He is the 
most earnest man I ever met. 
Whatever he does is done heartily 
and thoroughly; and he couldn’t 
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even admire Carey, as every one 
oes, without going the injudicious 
sength of falling in love with her. 
Of course she encouraged him, 
though seemingly in the most art- 
less way; and it seemed to mea 
shame. Our P.A.C. was too good 
and true a man to be her play- 
thing—altogether a different stamp 
from the young fellows who had 
fallen in love with her lightly one 
season, and, doubtless, forgotten 
her as lightly the next; and I 
couldn’t help telling her so one 
day, when she had been exerting 
her powers of fascination to the 
utmost, and, I am bound to say, 
with unmitigated success. 

‘You're jealous, childie,’ said 
she lightly. 

‘That’s humbug, and you know 
it. The P.A.C. doesn’t admire 
little people; and besides—be- 
sides—’ 

No, I certainly wasn’t jealous ; 
for was there not lurking warm 
about my heart the thought of 
some one very big and strong, 
who, nevertheless, did admire little 
people, and could treat them with 
a chivalrous gentleness of which 
the P.A.C. was utterly incapable ? 

‘Do you know that the he under 
discussion is going away very soon ?” 
said Carey, after a pause. 

‘No. Where? 

‘He is almost sure of that ap- 
pointment in India he was telling 
us of, and, if he is appointed, must 
sail in January.’ 

Before I could answer this start- 
ling piece of intelligence she had 
glided from the room. 

A few days after this I had come 
in from a walk, in which Carey had 
declined to join me on the plea of 
a slight cold — not in her head; 
the lucky little beauty is never 
afflicted with anything so unbe- 
coming, and I can’t recollect ever 
having seen her pretty nose dis- 
figured by undue friction, for she 
isn’t given to tears; on the same 
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principle, I suppose, that influenza 
doesn’t attack her. The drawing- 
room door was slightly ajar, and, 
as I entered noiselessly, it did ra- 
ther astonish me—accustomed as I 
am to that shocking little flirt’s 
vagaries—to see her and Mr. Lloyd 
most becomingly posed in the atti- 
tude of the famous Huguenot pic- 
ture. My first impulse was to with- 
draw as noiselessly as I had come, 
but it seemed rather a sneakish 
thing to do; so 1 notified my pre- 
sence by a loud ‘ Ahem !’ 

The two sprang apart guiltily. 
The P.A.C. began shaking hands 
wildly, and, muttering something 
incoherently about ‘great hurry,’ 
‘be off,’ literally flew out of the 
room, down-stairs, and out of the 
house, shutting the street-door with 
a bang that set every window in the 
old house rattling, and left Carey 
with cheeks that put the well-worn 
crimson curtains quite in the shade, 
and me, I regret to say, in a par- 
oxysm of laughter on the hearth- 
rug. 

Carey couldn’t stand that. She 
flew at me, and shook me, ex- 
claiming, 

‘You are mean and hard-hearted, 
and cold-blooded too ” 

‘I’m awfully sorry,’ said I, pick- 
ing myself up and fishing my hat 
out of the coal-scuttle; ‘but I 
couldn’t now you were doing 
tableaux vivants ; and besides, you 
really ought not to.’ 

Here, to increase my astonish- 


* ment, she threw her arms round 


me and kissed me; and when she 
let me go I saw there were /ears 
in her eyes. 

*You’re not to preach, and I 
shall often do it again, only you're 
not to come into rooms so sud- 
denly. He’ (the pronoun with 
great expression) ‘has got that 
appointment.’ 

* Was that a fond farewell?’ said 
I, my bewilderment, I suppose, 
appearing in my face; for Carey, 


putting her two hands—such pretty, 
little, soft, white hands—over my 
eyes, said, 

‘You mustn’t look at me like 
that ? and added very softly, ‘I’m 
going too, dear.’ 

‘What did you say about 
P.A.C.s? and didn’t you always 
tell me you had no heart? and I 
thought nothing short of a title 
would content you,’ said I severely. 

To which she made answer: 

‘ He won't be a P.A.C.; and of 
course one talks like that, but one 
doesn’t mean it; and I haven’t a 
heart, for I’ve gone and given it 
away, and / think it’s a very good 
match indeed I 

Having wound up her senti- 
mental speech with this astonishing 
fib, she settled herself at my feet, 
and we had a long explanatory 
conversation, at the end of which 
she promised me voluntarily to 
give up her evil practices in the 
way of flirting—a promise, I am 
bound to say, she has, to the best 
of my knowledge, faithfully kept. 

There is little more to be told. 
Carey, being a spoilt darling at 
home, of course got her own foolish 
way. And the match was not such 
a bad one after all, for the Indian 
appointment was a very good one, 
and Mr. Lloyd turned out to have 
no inconsiderable private means, 
though how the latter fact escaped 
the knowledge of the Narromynd- 
ham gossips remaineth until this 
day a mystery. 

The wedding was necessarily 
quiet and hurried, but I was brides- 
maid nevertheless; and already I 
have had two quaint bright letters, 
dated from Bengal, and signed 
‘Carey Lloyd.’ 

On the day before the now happy 
Benedick’s departure from Narro- 
myndham—before Carey had left 
us—I told him to ask her opinion 
of a Pastoral Aid Curate. 

‘I know it,’ said he; ‘I over- 
heard it before I saw her! 
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NEVER did the election of an Eng- 
lish Parliament awaken such a 
wild passionate outburst of delight 
as that with which the new Par- 
liament of 1661 was welcomed. 
Feastings, fireworks, and general 
illuminations, bells pealing joy- 
ously out from the church-towers 
and steeples, bonfires and discharg- 
ing of guns and cannons, expressed 
far and wide the universal joy and 
satisfaction. A body of representa- 
tives had been returned devoted to 
the cause of Charles Stuart, mon- 
archy, and the English Church. 
People were frantic in their efforts 
to give open and forcible expres- 
sion to their loyalty. 

In the eighteen years of that Par- 
liament’s existence what a change 
was wrought! The King’s name 
ceased to be a tower of strength, 
and loyalty became anything but 
a bond of union. 

In 1679 the people were split up 
into contending factions; every 
species of political treachery and 
dishonesty abounded ; the councils 
of the nation had degenerated into 
a babel of confusing sounds. Peti- 
tions contended against petitions, 
and popular manifestations did 
battle with royal proclamations. 
Scandalous scenes were of con- 
stant occurrence in both Houses; 
and the Parliament was compared 
to the manna which fed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness—excellent 
when new, but foul from long 
keeping; full of vile worms and 
noisome smells, ‘engendered by 
the corruption of that which had 
been sweeter than honey.’ 

Its career had been marked by 


national humiliations and disasters ; 
by plots for wholesale massacre 
and destruction ; by the merciless 
cruelty and persecution of reli- 
gious bigots; by defeats in war; 
by pestilence and fire, which de- 
populated and destroyed more 
than half London. It was the 
creature of a Court which openly 
and boastfully practised the most 
filthy and disgusting vices. 

Its influence spread like a poi- 
son, inflaming a people’s worst 
and most dangerous passions. 
Broadsides and pamphlets and 
fierce sermons maddened the un- 
happy English, now with terror, 
now with rage. No man’s charac- 
ter protected him, no person’s life 
was safe. Everything that could 
add bitterness to political strife was 
systematically adopted. Macaulay 
tells how ‘every county, every 
town, every family was in agita- 
tion. The civilities and hospi- 
talities of neighbourhood were in- 
terrupted ; the dearest ties of 
friendship and blood were sun- 
dered. Even schoolboys were di- 
vided into angry parties ; and the 
Duke of York and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury had zealous adherents 
on all the forms of Westminster 
and Eton. The theatres shook 
with the roar of contending fac- 
tions.’ 

In Scotland and Ireland the 
same terrible symptoms prevailed. 
Political agents, native and foreign 
conspirators and spies, traitorous 
disturbers of every kind, were con- 
stantly coming and going between 
the united kingdoms. The same 
blind unreasoning terror of Pa- 
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pists, the same rumours of secretly 
planned burnings and massacres, 
prevailed in each country. 

The Irish Roman Catholics were 
persecuted with incredible harsh- 
ness, cruelty, and injustice. Their 
societies were dissolved, their 
schools and colleges forcibly closed. 
They were not permitted to reside 
in any castle or walled town. Their 
priests were exiled ; their meetings 
of any kind, on any pretence, were 
declared illegal ; even conversation 
amongst themselves was forbidden. 
No Roman Catholic was allowed 
to discuss either the political or 
the religious questions of the day. 
No public office of any kind could 
be held by a Roman Catholic; 
and the Irish Parliament was com- 
posed exclusively of Protestants, 

Degraded, insulted, exposed to 
the constant risk of outrage and ill- 
usage, and yet denied the right to 
carry weapons of self-defence, who 
can wonder that desperate men 
thus driven turned at bay, took to 
the bogs and mountains, banded 
together in armed bodies, which 
rapidly became what North calls 
‘despicable savages,’ numerous 
and strong? Then, pursued day 
and night, tracked and hunted 
down like savage animals, slaugh- 
tered with cruel exultation, they 
grew as bestial and savage in their 
revengeful fury as if they had, in- 
deed, become the wild animals 
whose treatment they received. 
Their cry of ‘Tory’ or ‘ Toree,’ 
meaning ‘Give me,’ may at first 
have been the pitiful appeal of 
homeless starving outcasts, or it 
may have been an equivalent for 
the English highwayman’s insolent 
‘Stand, and deliver ; but at last it 
became a sound of such terror in 
the ears of their Protestant coun- 
trymen, so associated with re- 
pulsive cruelty and violence, that 
the strongest pressure was put 
upon the Irish Parliament to de- 
vise means for their extinction. 
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But although special acts were 
passed, and special powers granted, 
for the suppression of ‘ Rapparees, 
Tories, and other robbers,’ even 
the terror-created spirit of unscru- 
pulous injustice and bigotry could 
not devise measures severe enough 
to prevent the increase of their 
crimes. 

The Duke of Ormond was con- 
strained to issue a proclamation, 
which condemned to imprison- 
ment even the relatives of those 
who had become Tories. They 
were to be subjected to punish- 
ment until their sons, husbands, 
fathers, or brothers had either sur- 
rendered themselves to justice or 
been taken and killed. Even the 
titular priest, in whose parish the 
Tories had committed robbery or 
murder, was sent to prison for the 
Tories’ crime; and if in fourteen 
days the delinquents neither sur- 
rendered nor were taken, that 
helpless victim to the tyranny of 
an Irish Protestant Parliament was 
sold into slavery in the plantations 
—a punishment for which trans- 
portation is now far too mild a 
term. 

The extreme horror, hatred, and 
terror of Irish Tories which pre- 
vailed in England will be seen 
when we add that the Presbyterian 
party denounced even these mea- 
sures of gross cruelty and injustice 
as culpably merciful, asserting that 
they were inefficient only because 
they were wanting in severity. To 
such horrible extremes may men be 
led by combined political and re- 
ligious bigotry. 

While the Irish Tory made his 
curiously-given name a sound of 
terror, men of his class, but of a 
different creed, made a name, simi- 
larly obtained, quite as dreadful in 
Scotland. 

An Act had been passed for that 
country against conventicles, pro- 
hibiting religious meetings in the 
open air, on the ground that they 














affordeda ‘rendezvous for rebellion, 
and tend in a high degree for the 
disturbance of the peace.’ This 
Act made preaching the Gospel, 
expounding the Scriptures, or pub- 
licly praying to God, crimes punish- 
able with ‘death and confiscation 
of goods.’ Under it deeds of injus- 
tice and cruelty were perpetrated, 
productive of results which ended 
in the same species of hunting 
down and slaughtering by which 
the Tories had been rendered so 
savagely and mercilessly vengeful. 
In these man-hunting expeditions, 
Captain Graham of Claverhouse, 
afterwards Viscount Dundee, won 
his ill-fame. The Covenanters flew 
to arms and banded themselves 
together, at first for self-defence, 
afterwards in a bloodthirsty spirit 
of revenge, until the English Gov- 
ernment, terrified at the extent of 
their threats and achievements, sent 
a strong force northward to aid in 
their dispersion. These bodies, 
chiefly congregated in the south- 
western lowlands of Scotland, were 
mainly composed of rustic la- 
bourers under the leadership of 
their field preachers, and in mockery 
of their poverty and misery they 
were called, from the belief that 
they lived upon whige—sour whey 
—Whigs. 

At this time the furious hate and 
bitterness of contending parties 
were at their height, and the na- 
tional vocabulary was not rich 
enough in epithets of contempt and 
insult wherewith they might attack 
each other. ‘A ballad, a nick- 
name, a fashion,’ as Lord Orford 
said, ‘can throw a city into a tumult, 
and shake the foundations of a 
state. The Royal proclamation, 
in which, on January 25th, Charles 
called for a new Parliament to be 
elected by the sixth day of Febru- 
ary (1679), was like a torch thrown 
into a huge heap of explosive and 
combustible material ; and in the 
roar of the tremendous conflagration 
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that ensued arose two new political 
nicknames which have survived to 
this day, constantly changing their 
meaning and significance, never 
themselves undergoing the slightest 
change. ‘To borrow a name which 
implied, in one short word, thief, 
assassin, robber, savage, and, worst 
of all, Papist, and hurl that com- 
prehensive syllable at the head of 
a political opponent, was a chance 
too fine to be missed ; so the Pres- 
byterian party (nicknamed Round- 
heads) called the Royalists (nick- 
named Cavaliers) Torigs ! 

Casting about in their fury for a 
word as short, as offensively ex- 
pressive, and as well known, the 
Royalists said, ‘ You are ignorant, 
ill-fed, low, coarse, vulgar, thievish, 
traitorous, conventicle-haunting re- 
bels—in one word, Wuics !’ 

With these words inscribed upon 
their election banners, both sides 
prepared for a desperate strug- 
gle. Either was confident in its 
own prospects of success, each re- 
garded the other in a spirit of the 
most fierce and bitter hostility. 
Prejudiced, impassioned, unscru- 
pulous, they went to pour oil upon 
fire, to anoint wounds with deadly 
poison, to avail themselves unscru- 
pulously of every available means 
of strengthening themselves, and 
weakening the efforts of their op- 
ponents. Hate, fear, rage, every 
passion which deafens men to the 
calm appeals of justice, reason, 
prudence, and moderation, blazed 
out and raged furiously during the 
progress of that memorable politi- 
cal contest. In those tempestuous 
days, when the ship of state labour- 
ed so heavily amidst seething 
breakers and sunken rocks, a thou- 
sand maddening terrors sprang up 
to threaten England with destruc- 
tion, and of every terror these re- 
morseless politicians eagerly availed 
themselves. ‘ You're sour whey, a 
Whig ! a furious, ignorant, conven- 
ticle-haunting, savage, fanatical 
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Whig!’ on the one side provoked 
on the other that equally insulting 
retort, ‘Your're a Tory! a thief, 
a cowardly assassin, a merciless 
destroyer of life and property, igno- 
rant, savage, papistical, fanatical— 
in one word, a Tory!’ 

The entire nation was so violent- 
ly inflamed against the Papists, that 
the party-cry of Tory was perhaps 
even stronger in effect than that of 
Whig. It was soon seen that the 
elections were favouring the last 
named. The King and the Royal- 
ists were terribly alarmed; they 
had done all they could to prevent 
such a terrible calamity. ‘To dis- 
prove in the most effectual way the 
industriously-propagated rumour of 
his leaning towards Popery, Charles 
banished even his brother, the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. He 
had so denounced Papists, and 
been so active against them, that 
to bear false witness against your 
neighbour of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion was the shortest cut to 
Royal favour and popularity. The 
jails were crowded with Papists. 
False witnesses abounded. Victims 
were sought with unflagging indus- 
try, convicted on the slightest 
evidence, cruelly tortured and kill- 
ed as a great public spectacle. To 
give the lie to those who cried out 
against him as following in his dead 
father’s path, Charles announced 
his intention of disbanding the 
Royal troops, and trusting the safety 
’ of his person solely and entirely to 
‘ the love of his subjects,’ which Sir 
Robert Atkins said was all the 
guard he needed, or ought to have, 
in addition to ‘that invisible 
guard—a guard of glorious angels’ 
—-preserving him from every ill, if 
not, as we may add, from the ill- 
doing and evil company, in which 
he delighted. 

He did everything that could 
be done to secure success for the 
newly-nicknamed Tories who so 
faithfully served his cause. Sol- 
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diers were made free on condition 
that the votes they could then com- 
mand were not given to the detest- 
able ‘ Whigs.’ Whitehall influence 
was brought to bear upon the elec- 
tions in the most unexpected, 
secret, and shameful ways, all over 
the country. Tracts and pam- 
phlets were scattered broadcast by 
either side, amongst which William 
Penn the Quaker’s Zxg/and’s Great 
Interest in the Choice of a New 
Parliament was not the least in- 
fluential. The Honourable Alge- 
non Sydney, who plunged into the 
feverish excitement and agitation 
of the elections with his old vigour, 
said, ‘I never saw men’s minds 
more heated.’ From every pulpit 
sermons openly and hotly political 
were delivered and enthusiastically 
received. Brazen strumpets sold 
their favours for votes. ‘To quote 
Macaulay once more, ‘ Unpre- 
cedented sums were expended. 
New tactics were employed. It 
was remarked by the pamphleteers 
of that time, as something extraor- 
dinary, that horses were hired at a 
great charge for the conveyance of 
electors. The practice of splitting 
freeholds, for the purpose of multi- 
plying votes, dates from this me- 
morable struggle. Dissenting 
preachers, who had long hidden 
themselves from persecution in 
quiet nooks, emerged from their 
retreats, and rode from village to 
village, for fhe purpose of rekind- 
ling the zeal of the scattered people 
of God. Most of the new members 
came up to Westminster in a mood 
little differing from that of their 
predecessors who had sent Straf- 
ford and Laud to the Tower.’ 

In the midst of these turbulent 
scenes, the Earl of Shaftesbury— 
he who, before the Restoration, 
had solemnly sworn to protect 
every hair upon the heads he him- 
self afterwards as solemnly con- 
demned to axe and halter, a ta- 
lented profligate—impeached his 











personal enemy, Thomas Osborne, 
Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, 
as Lord High Treasurer, obtaining 
his dismissal and confinement. Sir 
Joseph Williamson, the Secretary 
of State, resigned in favour of the 
Earl of Sunderland, who gave him 
six thousand five hundred pounds. 
The Earl of Pembroke, being 
charged by Lord North’s chaplain 
with having abused the consecrated 
bread and wine, was sent a pri- 
soner to the Tower. ‘The three 
unfortunate gentlemen, accused of 
brutally murdering Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey, went to their hor- 
rible deaths protesting to the last 
their entire innocence, only to be 
howled and hooted and pelted 
down by a populace violently in- 
flamed and terrified by rumours of 
Jesuitical plots. Crafty and impu- 
dent Titus Oates, whose infamous 
tale had convulsed the entire 
realm, thought it a good time to 
petition for an increase in his 
bloodstained weekly pension of 
ten pounds. 

Finally the last election was over, 
and on March 6th the new Parlia- 
ment assembled ; ‘and such was 
the violence of the predominant 
party,’ the Whigs, says Macaulay, 
‘that even men whose youth had 
been passed amidst revolutions— 
men who remembered the attain- 
der of Strafford, the attempt on 
the five members, the abolition of 
the House of Lords, the execu- 
tion of the King—stood aghast at 
the aspect of public affairs.’ The 
King made a speech, evidently dic- 
tated by secret terror. He urged 
that he had disbanded part of his 
guards, and would disband the re- 
mainder when the votes of supplies 
enabled him to do so—that he 
had banished his own brother, in 
deference to the implied wish of 
the country—that he had revived, 
in all their old stringency, the penal 
laws against Papists, and put them 
in force with the utmost despatch 
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and promptitude. In conclusion, 
he hoped this Parliament would 
be the healer instead of the creator 
of dissension between a monarch 
and his beloved subjects. Then 
he went away, and, knowing that 
his ‘faithful Commons’ had reso- 
lutely determined to proceed with 
the impeachment of the Royalist 
Earl Danby, he took the wind at 
once out of their sails by granting 
the earl a full pardon, and advising 
him to put the sea between him- 
self and his now too-powerful en- 
emies the Whigs. Then war broke 
out between the King and Com- 
mons. Not, even then, open hon- 
est warfare, but a petty, sneaking, 
half-hearted, mask-wearing spirit 
of antagonism. The Commons 
reélected, for their Speaker, the 
Hon. Edward Seymour, one of the 
Earl of Danby’s greatest enemies. 
The King desired them to elect 
Sir Thomas Meres. The Com- 
mons obstinately refused to do so. 
The King as obstinately refused to 
ratify the election of Mr. Seymour. 
Parliament was prorogued from 
the 12th to the 15th, and then, by 
way of compromise, Mr. Serjeant 
Gregory was reluctantly elected 
Speaker, with the King’s reluctant 
approval. Secret committees were 
formed to draw up articles of im- 
peachment, and fresh efforts were 
made to stir up popular feeling 
against the Papists and their secret 
friends the Tories. Carstairs, a 
wretch who had hunted down the 
Covenanter Whigs in Scotland, by 
playing the spy upon them, and 
Bedloe, a noted swindler, disco- 
vered new Popish plots, while 
Oates, not to be outdone in vil- 
lany, entered the field of infamous 
labour as their rival. A plot to 
burn London, a plot to murder 
the King, a plot to collect a vast 
army at Corunna under the pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage, and atfter- 
wards land it in Wales, were 
amongst their pretended discove- 
N 
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ries. ‘Courts of justice were dis- 
graced by wilder passions and 
fouler corruptions than had been 
found even on the hustings.’ Ju- 
ries, blinded by fear and _ hate, 
were eager only to convict; wit- 
nesses, who appeared on behalf 
of the accused, were hooted and 
pelted out of court ; and innocent 
blood was shed with heartless reck- 
lessness at the public baptism of 
the .two great political parties, 
Whig and Tory. 

Since the seething froth and 
fury, the frantic struggles and 
blood-stained victories of the 
stormy general election of 1679, 
the terms Whig and Tory have 
strangely and frequently changed 
their meanings. England, Ireland, 
and Scotland combined to make 
them infamous. Purified by the 
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ordeal of destructive fire, time and 
political progress have combined 
to make them famous. They have 
become familiar in our mouths as 
household words, begetting no feel- 
ings in the impartial patriot save 
those of respect and esteem for 
men seeking, rightly or wrongly, 
but always conscientiously, one 
great and noble end—the welfare 
and advancement of Great Britain. 
Wherever the English race may be 
found, as long as English literature 
is in existence, those stirring old 
names Whig and Tory will conti- 
nue to exist, will be given with 
respect or accepted with pride by 
those whose forefathers first used 
them in such a very different spirit 
and with purposes differing so 
widely and unwholesomely from 
those they now more happily serve. 


LOVELY SUNBEAMS. 


A Song of Summer. 


—_——_>—_ 


O LOVELY sunbeams through the meadows dancing 
“ On golden pinions all the livelong day, 
Kissing young leaves, on crystal streamlets glancing, 
Changing to living gold their silver spray ; 
Wee amorous elves, coquetting with the roses, 
_ Wooing the daisy in her grassy bed 
Till the shy flower unconsciously uncloses 
Her dew-gemmed leaves, and blushes rosy red ; 


Gilding gray rocks, on rugged mountains streaming, 
Bidding the flowers in sheltered nooks awake, 
Calling young song-birds from their happy dreaming, 

Waking. the laughter of the dimpling lake ; 
Playing ‘ Bo-peep’ amid the white buds blowing 
In pearly clusters on the hawthorn-tree, 
To the round eyes of wondering childhood showing 
The rapid journeyings of the wandering bee ; 
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Shedding a halo bright on youthful tresses, 
Bidding young hearts for very rapture sing, 
Touching the brow of care with kind caresses, 
Or glinting lightly on the skylark’s wing ;— 
Ah, merry sunbeams, like sly cupids straying 
In the glad footsteps of the rustic lass, 
On sun-tanned cheek and snow-white kerchief playing, 
Twinkling like fire-flies in the emerald grass ! 


O lovely sunbeams, like blest angels gliding 
Through courts of squalor, sickness, want, and gloom, 
Telling of clouds like golden chariots riding 
Proudly majestic o'er a world of bloom ; 
Of winding lanes, and milk-white homesteads peeping 
Like modest virgins from secluded bowers ; 
Of shallow pools, and baby streamlets leaping 
In giddy gladness ’neath down-drooping flowers. 


On the poor children playing in the gutter, 
Nursed amid hardship, bitter tears, and sighs, 
Kissing their rags, like loving friends ye flutter, 
Warming their limbs and sparkling in their eyes, 
When from the dust they raise their beaming faces, 
Once pinched and wan, now radiant with delight ; 
Ye love to show a thousand fairy graces 
That want and squalor have no power to blight. 


Dance, lovely sunbeams, through fair country meadows, 
Bathe hall and cottage in your holy light, 
From city slums go chase the mournful shadows 
That fill poor homesteads with eternal night ; 
To those who pine in ignorance and sorrow 
May all your tenderest, holiest gifts be given, 
That sorrowing hearts one ray of hope may borrow 
In the sweet knowledge that ye come from Heaven. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘My dear, men never marry for 
nothing ; you may be sure of that ; 
they expect either youth, beauty, 
or money.’ 

‘ The idea of marrying for love, 
then, uncle, has, you think, quite 
exploded, and gone out with the 
rest of the good old fashions of 
days passed by. IfI find you are 
right, I will remain single all my 
life.’ 

‘Ah, yes, my dear, we all talk 


like that when we are young; we 
believe all the nonsense that is 
whispered into our foolish ears by 


our flatterers; but they don’t 
mean a word of it, Nellie; not a 
word.’ 

‘ Then why do theysay it, uncle?’ 

‘ Because they are humdbugs, my 
dear, every one of them.’ 

The speakers were Mr. Thorn- 
ton, of Mainstone Hall, Squire of 
Mainstone (bachelor), and his 
young orphan niece and adopted 
daughter, Miss Nellie Ransome, 
aged eighteen. 

‘Uncle,’ said Nellie, looking at 
him with her earnest gray eyes, 
‘why have you never married ? 
You are a dear old thing, and 
ought to have had a nice wife to 
take care of you.’ 

‘I have you to do that, my little 
Nell,’ he answered kindly, patting 
the sleek head, which rested coax- 
ingly against his shoulder. 

‘But, uncle, I am certain you 
must have a nice little romance 


hidden away snugly in the corner 
of that good old heart of yours. I 
see it still in your eyes sometimes 
when you think no one is looking. 
Now do amuse me with the tale of 
your first and only love; and, if 
you are good, I'll brush your hair 
all the time.’ 

Now if there was one thing that 
Mr. Thornton enjoyed above all 
others it was having his hair 
brushed. Nellie had found this 
out when quite a little girl; and 
many a fairy tale and wonderful 
story had she purchased for this 
payment; and not being selfish, 
although fond of fun, she had thus 
soothed many a painful fit of gout 
or headache when he could give 
her no legend in return. 

Now that she was a grown-u 
young woman the old habit had 
been almost left behind for other 
sources of amusement. She read 
to her .uncle in the evenings, or 
talked over business matters con- 
nected with the estate, or played 
and sang to him. . 

‘It will be like old times, when 
you used to repeat marvellous little 
histories for my edification, uncle. 
I'll fetch the brush this minute.’ 

And away she flew up the stairs 
and down again before the Squire 
had time to find any objection to 
make to her in plea of letting his 
sad memories rest. 

‘Why tease me, Nellie child? 
What good would it do you for me 
to unbury my dead love? Let it 
rest ; let it rest.’ 
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‘ Not so, dear uncle ; I want very 
much to know your early history. 
I am as a child to you, you to me 
as afather. Do not hide your life 
from me; it will do me good to 
hear it.’ 

And the girl rubbed her soft 
cheek against his coaxingly. 

* You are a little witch, Nell,’ he 
answered, smiling at her. ‘Who 
can resist you ?” 

‘No, flatterer !’ she cried, witha 
quick transition from géntle en- 
treaty to espitgle sauciness. ‘No; 
it is the drush you can't resist ; its 
soft touch is too much for you. 
Succumb. Acknowledge yourself 
vanquished ! 

And she began to smooth his 
white hair with the pliant bristles. 
After a few minutes, apparently 
lost in thought, he began in a 
dreamy tone, as though searching 
in the shadowland of the past : 

* You ask me, child, for the his- 
tory of my first and only love. 
Unknowingly, your own words ex- 
press the whole truth in their very 
simplicity. May Darrell was my 
first, last, and only love. When I 
joined the army, forty-five long 
years ago, Miss Darrell was living 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
where my regiment was quartered. 
I met her at the numerous balls, 
picnics, band-playings, and other 
gay scenes, which draw people 
together almost daily in large gar- 
rison towns. But it was at a fancy 
dress-ball I-first saw her, with her 
golden hair rippling in plentiful 
waves down her back, entangled 
carelessly with sea-weeds; her 
sweet face surmounted with bright 
shells, which also encircled her 
snowy neck and round white 
arms. 

‘Her dress was like a vapour of 
pale green-and-white clouds, bright 
tendrils and sparkling water-drops 
glittered in the light, and all about 
her shimmered something which 
fell around her, and appeared like 
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clear crystal sprays of falling water 
—for May Darrell was “ Undine ;” 
and very beautiful she looked. I 
shall never forget the fair nymph, 
as I then saw her, although the 
gold of her hair must long since 
have turned to silver, and the 
snows of many winters have set- 
tled in my own; but that first vi- 
sion of my love will ever be fresh 
in my memory.’ 

And Squire Thornton relapsed 
into silence, as though he com- 
muned with the past, and was un- 
aware of the presence of another 
save his shadow-love and himself. 

It was Nellie’s soft warm hand, 
slipped in sympathy within his 
own, which aroused him from his 
dream of days gone by. 

‘Ah, child, I was nearly for- 
getting you. I was once again 
with May Darrell. Well, Nellie, 
to make a long story short, I loved 
her then, as I have loved her ever 
since, as I love her still; and I 
believed myself beloved in return. 
But although I knew I was my 
uncle’s heir, and was aware that 
this property would eventually be 
mine, I did not like to bind her to 
myself until I should have a home 
to offer to which her parents could 
not object. 

‘At this juncture I was ordered 
to Malta ; and I had a hard strug- 
gle with my heart to keep silence. 
But, feeling secure of my darling’s 
love, I determined not to bind her. 
I feared lest she should prove too 
young truly to know her own 
mind ; and it was evident to. me 
that my attentions had been no- 
ticed, and were disapproved of, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell. 

‘Had I wished to change my 
decision at the last, they gave me 
but little opportunity of doing so. 
When I called to bid them good- 
bye May was not there. I believe 
she had been forbidden to come 
into the room; but, as I went 
down the drive, she crossed my 
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path, as though accidentally. Her 
father still stood at the door, wav- 
ing his adieu; and upon seeing 


her he came towards us at once, 


but not before I had clasped my 
darling’s hand within my own, and 
read the love-light in her beautiful 
blue eyes, as they flashed upon me 
one fond look from beneath the dark 
lashes, which made her fair beauty 
so rare, and I saw that they were 
bright with unshed tears. We 
could utter no word, for Mr. Dar- 
rell was already beside us. 

“May,” he said, in an annoyed 
tone of voice, “your mother is 
waiting for you.” And, passing his 
hand within his daughter’s arm, he 
led her away. 

‘I waited at the last spot where 
I could see the door, and watched 
her in ; and there she turned, and 
looked back at me; and I have 
never seen my darling since, ex- 
cept in memory or in my dreams.’ 

Fora while he mused sadly; and 
Nellie, ready to cry, threw her 
arms about his neck. 

‘Dear, dear uncle! I am so 
sorry, I wish I had not teased 
you to tell me. Do not go on, if 
it pains you thus.’ And she laid 
her fresh young lips on his brow, 
and covered it with affectionate 
kisses. 

‘I will tell it to the end, little 
Nell,’ he answered, with a faint 
smile. ‘When I am laid in the 
‘*holy camp” yonder you will think 
sometimes, perhaps, of the lonely 
life which you only have cheered. 
I daresay you will tell your chil- 
dren by and by the story of my 
blighted love, after taking them to 
see my grave.’ 

‘QO, don’t, don’t, dear uncle! 
cried Nellie, the tears starting to 
her eyes. ‘I will try fo render 


you happier and more comfortable 
than I have ever done to make up 
for your disappointment.’ 

Her uncle smiled at her kindly, 
and patted her head dreamily. 
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‘ Thank you, my little Nell, thank 
you ; you are very good to me.’ 

But his thoughts were still with 
May Darrell; for he took up the 
thread of his narrative, as though 
he had never left off speaking : 

‘The remembrance of her, as I 
saw her then, is a landmark never 
to be forgotten. No word of love 
had been spoken by either of us, 
yet in that hour of parting we read 
and understood each other’s hearts, 
and I felt no doubt that my darling 
would be true to me. Greatly as 
I longed to write to her, I refrained 
from doing so, lest it might bring 
her into trouble with her parents. 
So I waited patiently till I heard 
that my uncle had gone to his rest, 
and that I was the possessor of Main- 
stone Hall and a good income; 
upon which I lost no time in send- 
ing in my papers, and “ sold out” 
of the army, intending to settle 
down to my quiet country life with 
my bonnie bride as soon as I could 
gain her parents’ consent to our 
union, which I had no fear about 
now that my poverty was a thing 
of the past, and I could make a 
settlement upon my wife, the gene- 
rosity of which could not be ques- 
tioned. I would not ask for her 
till all was arranged ; and then I 
started off by coach for Plymouth, 
for there was no Great Western 
Railway in those days, Nellie. Ah 
me, how light of heart, as I took 
my place on the box beside the 
coachman, hearing his cheery voice, ~ 
but giving little heed to it! The 
fresh crisp air, the crack of the 
whip, the horses answering to their 
names at the orders of their driver 
in trot or gallop, the green fields, 
the pleasant homestead scenery— 
a lark that hovered over us in song 
fell among us dead, shot by some 
idle lad, who killed so much bright- 
ness just forsport. It damped my 
spirits even then, although I little 
dreamed my own joy would come 
to as sudden an end. I have never 

















felt keen pleasure since that day, 
Nellie. 

‘When I got to Plymouth I 
would take no rest, but only went 
to an hotel to remove the travel- 
stains from my person and clothes. 
And then I ordered a carriage, that 
I might get to my love the quicker, 
and was put down at the well- 
remembered gate. It was just 
three years since I had last seen it. 
Anxious as I was to reach the 
house, I halted on the spot where 
I had waited for, and received, her 
last look; and yet again, where 
she had given her love to me, not 
in words truly,’ but with a gaze 
which looked straight out from her 
soul, and entered mine. 

‘ I waited there to enjoy it afresh, 
and then strode on hastily to the 
house. The sight of new curtains 
in the old familiar windows struck 
no chord of terror in me. What 
more likely than that Mr. Darrell 
should have new curtains? My 
heart beat fast as my knock re- 
sounded through the large high- 
pitched hall. I asked for Mr. 
Darrell, and was ushered into the 
old-remembered room, but now 
totally changed. It seemed all fresh 
from the upholsterer’s hands, and 
smelt prodigiously of new carpets 
and French polish. But before I had 
leisure to wonder a gentleman en- 
tered the room, a young man, not 
Mr. Darrell; and for the first time a 
fear rushed upon me—a sickening 
fear. 

“Very glad I happened to be 
here—Mr. Thorn, I think my ser- 
vant said. Are we going to be 
neighbours? Pray sit down. You 
see, I am busy furnishing. I am 
to be married next week. Why, 
what is the matter with you? You 
are as white as death !” 

‘He was a kind-hearted fellow, 
and had rung the bell for brandy, 
opened the window to let the 
breeze in on me, and was shaking 
me by the shoulder. 
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“ For Heaven's sake don’t faint, 
my good fellow! A glass of brandy 
will pull you together.” 

“T am not going to faint,” I an- 
swered ; “ but the truth is there is 
some mistake. It was Mr. Darrell 
I asked for and expected to see.” 

“Ah, the servant mistook the 
name—mine is Daniels. Perhaps 
yours isn’t Thorn either,” he re- 
marked, smiling. 

“No,” I answered; “mine is 
Thornton.” 

“ Absurd!” said he, laughing 
heartily. “ Absurd! Our acquaint- 
ance seems to have begun in a 
mistake, but it will, I trust, con- 
tinue on a better footing.” 

“Mr. Daniels,” I answered, “I 
am much obliged for your kindness. 
Perhaps you can add to it by in- 
forming me what has become of 
the former owner of this house, as 
I am most anxious to see him.” 

“You can’t do that, I fear, as he 
has gone to India; but I can get 
you his address, I daresay. You 
heard about it all, I suppose ?” 

“ About what?” I asked. 

“Why, you know, poor old Dar- 
rell came to grief—lost every 
penny. Some people were kind 
enough to say he had only himself 
to blame for it. He always specu- 
lated largely, and got into trouble 
over it. He blamed others, of 
course, and //ey said hard things 
of him.” 

“ And his wife and daughter ?” I 
asked, my heart standing still. 

“ They all started for India about 
a month since, and I bought the 
house out of hand. It is a nice 
place, and I think myself lucky to 
get it.” 

“How did Mrs. and Miss Dar- 
rell bear this reverse of fortune?” 
I asked, striving after fresh news 
of my darling, yet endeavouring to 
hide from him my secret and my 
bitter disappointment. 

‘It was no trouble to me that my 
May was poor, for I was now well 
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off, and right gladly would I give 
her all she could need, and help 
her parents too, if they required it; 
but it was the delay. 

‘Just when I thought to clasp her 
in my arms, to have this sweet 
thing held back! It was too tan- 
talising. But I was ill prepared 
for Mr. Daniels’ next words. 

* Poor girl! I was here when she 
came to have a last look at the 
old home; and as she left, she 
stood at the end of the drive and 
cried as though her heart were 
breaking. It was the day before 
she was married. She is very much 
to be pitied. She was simply sacri- 
ficed. What's up with you, Mr. 
Thornton ?” 

‘I had zof fainted, Nellie ; but I 
have never felt before, or since, 
what I felt then. It was as though 
my very life were leaving me, but 
not my senses—they suffered to 
the utmost. She was married !— 
my love, my darling, my pretty 
May! ‘They had sacrificed her. 
That was all I knew—all I felt— 
all I cared about. It was useless 
now to try and hide the truth from 
the gentleman whose house I had 
entered by mistake. I let him 
know it all, That is the last time 
my lips ever breathed her name 
until to-day, though I have never 
been able to shut her out from my 
memory. That was the beginning 
of a close friendship between Mr. 
Daniels and myself, which has 
lasted ever since. He is a good 
fellow, and deserves better luck 
than he has had in life. The large 
house and fine establishment have 
long ago been given up for a small 
one ; but he never complains, and 
his family are all chips of the old 
block. And, by the bye, my dear, 
I have recommended his son, Ned 
Daniels, as curate to our new vicar. 
I hope he will take him. He was 
worked to death in his last curacy, 
and the comparative rest of a coun- 
try parson will give him time to 
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breathe. Well, to continue my 
story, Nellie, I found it was all 
too late. May Darrell was married 
to a rich India merchant, who had 
bribed her with the promise of a 
partnership for her father, who was 
penniless. It was long before they 
gained her consent, but it was done 
at last, though my darling looked 
broken-hearted. I heard all these 
particulars from Mr. Daniels, who 
was most kind and thoughtful. 

“ Poor girl!” he said tome. “I 
see it all now. She loved yow all 
the time, and put off the sacrifice 
from day to day in the hope that 
you would come or write.” 

‘I groaned in spirit. Had I 
written to her directly I knew my- 
self to be in a position to marty, I 
might have saved her. She never 
loved Mr. Musgrave, but she ac- 
cepted him for the sake of others. 
My poor girl! And Mr. Thornton 
covered his face with his hands, 
and was silent. 

‘And broke your heart!’ cried 
Nellie indignantly. ‘O, how could 
she have done it” 

‘Do not blame her, Nellie,’ said 
Mr, Thornton, arousing himself to 
take her part. ‘It was well done 
—ay, nobly done. It was for her 
parents, ‘To save ¢iem, she sacri- 
ficed herself’ 

‘And you ! asserted Nellie hotly. 

‘7 have never blamed her, my 
dear,’ answered Mr. Thornton 
gently. ‘Never! 

‘Uncle, you are a darling—you - 
are good, too good for this world. 
How could Miss Darrell have given 
up such love as yours? /would not; 
no, not for any one or anybody !’ 

‘You cannot tell till you are 
tried, Nellie. It is easy to think 
we can conquer temptation when 
we are not exposed to it. Victories 
in theory are more frequently gained 
than in practice, believe me, child.’ 

‘Uncle dear, did this man, this 
Mr. Musgrave, care for Miss Dar- 
rell? Hecould not have been very 
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happy if he did, for he must soon 
have found out that he had not 
gained her affection.’ 

‘May would be a good wife to 
him, I doubt not, Nellie. Mr. 
Daniels believed that he really 
was fond of her, and I do not 
see how he could have been other- 
wise.” 

‘ Two hearts for one hand,’ mur- 
mured Nellie. ‘I wonder if all 
girls have two lovers, uncle? 

‘Half a dozen very often, my 
dear, I expect, if they are pretty.’ 

‘I am eighteen, uncle, and I 
have none at all! It is evident— 
quite evident—that I am born to 
“lead apes in the lower regions.”’ 

* Nellie dear,’ interrupted Squire 
Thornton, ‘ where on earth did you 
get hold of that?’ 

‘Well, uncle, every one quotes 
Shakespeare. You dont like old 
maids, do you?’ she added coax- 
ingly. 

‘My dear, if many of our old 
maids were to open their hearts to 
you, you might perhaps hear more 
than one romantic story of true 
love which did not run smoothly, 
and of faith nobly kept. I see 
no more reason for disliking old 
maids than old bachelors. Don’t 
forget that /am an old bachelor, 
child, and yet I believe you love me.’ 

‘O, that is quite, quite different,’ 
cried the girl. ‘You are so good 
and kind and gentle, and old maids 
are so sour and cross, and care for 
nothing but their cats !’ 

‘The very fact of their deing so 
fond of their cats shows that they 
have warmth of heart which must 
cling to something living for affec- 
tion. If people looked down less 
on old maids, and showed them 
more kindness and affection, they 
would probably care less for their 
cats.’ 

‘Why, uncle, you are quite a 
champion in their cause. But do 
tell me, dear, why they always look 
as if they had swallowed a poker, 
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and drank half a pint of vinegar at 
least, and the juice of a dozen 
lemons? and why can’t they have 
dogs instead of cats? If 7 am 
an old maid, uncle dear, I shall 
never be like those I see every- 
where. I'll have a fresh mould 
cast on purpose for me, and be a 
nice dear old maid, and pat all 
the children’s heads, and make 
them run races for coppers ; and f 
will have my house filled with pets 
of every sort, and make no end of 
flannel petticoats and red cloaks 
for the old women, and carry to- 
bacco and snuff and recipes for 
curing “‘rheumatics,” for the old 
men. I won't be one of the stiff- 
starched old creatures one has the 
misery of meeting sometimes.’ 

‘That starch is often laid over 
aching hearts, my child. People 
hide their sufferings under any 
plaster that will cover them. Re- 
serve does not always mean a want 
of feeling. Sometimes, the more 
sensitive the nature, the more it 
shelters itself, like the plant which 
you know shrinks away from the 
faintest touch.’ 

Nellie Ransome sat still a while, 
thinking. 

‘Uncle, you are right, and I am 
wrong. I have been talking non- 
sense. I daresay old maids are 
very nice if you know where to lay 
hold of them; but so far they 
have seemed to me rather like 
hedgehogs prepared for defence— 
bristles all round.’ 

‘Then I fear, Nellie, you have 
been doing a terrier’s work, and 
worrying them. When you feel 
inclined to do so again, refrain for 
my sake, and remember that many 
an old maid has had as sweet a 
dream and as bitter an awakening 
as your poor old uncle.’ 

‘Dear uncle, I am so sorry 
about it all,’ said Nellie, slipping 
her hand within his. ‘And you 
have never seen her since—never 
heard of her?’ 
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‘I have never seen her, and 
twice only have I heard of her. 
‘Mr. Daniels has received two 
letters from her, and these, with- 
out a word, he placed in my 
hands. I read them, and, without 
a word, returned them. It is forty- 
two years since she married, and 
went to India. I do not even 
know what has become of her, 
whether she is dead or alive. I 
should like to hear of her again, 
and, if it were possible, to see her 
once more before I die; but that 
is utterly improbable. Shadows 
from the past cannot cross our 
path again when the sun of our 
lives has set.’ 

‘But, dear uncle,’ answered 
Nelly softly, ‘God, who has ap- 
pointed our hours of darkness, has 
set a bound to them; and then 
He gives us a dawn, and a fresh 
day of joy and sunshine in which 
to praise Him that the darkness is 
past.’ 

‘Yes, my darling child, that is 
true, and He will give me a dawn ; 
but I must not look for it here.’ 

‘ Uncle, dear uncle, you are hale 
and strong. Why should you not 
have sunshine in life? And you 
are not old either—not a bit.’ 

‘I cannot boast of being young, 
Nellie. I am within three years 
of the age of man; but I have 
many mercies to be thankful for. 
Yes, Nellie, and I am thankful, 
though the highest happiness of 
this life has been denied me.’ 

Nellie Ransome crept closer to 
him, and laid her warm young 
cheek to his; and there was 
silence, in which the mind of the 
younger strove to gaze through the 
veil of the future, that she might 
see and know how it would be 
with her. But it is in God's 
hands, and Nellie’s bright eyes 
could not penetrate into its mys- 
teries, though they seemed to be 
gazing into something beyond this 
world of ours. 
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The thoughts of the elder were 
retrospective. Squire Thornton’s 
life was spread out before him, and 
he was regarding it critically, as 
though it had belonged to another, 
with a numb feeling of helpless 
pity over those days gone which 
could never return—those things 
done which could never ‘be re- 
called—with here and there a dash 
of sharp pain to remind him that 
this map of life spread out before 
him was his own, and not another’s 
—his own, with its right and its 
wrong, its joy and its sorrow. 

And he looked at it with care, 
acknowledging what he saw of 
evil with bowed head, setting up 
in his mind a landmark that he 
might not again step on the dan- 
gerous path unawares. 

With the shadow of his brightest 
and darkest hours was blended the 
form of May Darrell as he first 
knew her. 

It was thus he always thought 
of her, when her love, though .un- 
claimed, had been his own. It 
was as though he and she had 
both died , then; so completely 
had new lives opened to them both 
after their love-dream was past. 
It could not be forgotten, but it 
was buried as a thing dead; for 
dead things must be buried and 
hid from sight, be they ever so near, 
ever so dear; and the changed 
life, altered out of all knowledge, 
has to be begun, continued, and 
lived out while God wills it. 

And so the evening wore on, 
youth looking forward, age looking 
back. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFTER the evening above de- 
scribed, the subject of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s love was never mentioned 
but once. 

At breakfast next day, when 




















Nellie gave him her usual matu- 
tinal kiss, he begged her to let the 
past rest, and she promised it 
should be as he wished. 

There was but little variety from 
one day to another, or from the 
days which had passed into 
months, the months which had 
gathered into years, and rolled 
away into eternity’s vast circle. 

Still there were changes going 
on, imperceptibly to the one and 
unacknowledged by the other, in 
that quiet old home. Yet an out- 
sider would scarcely have failed 
to notice that both the vicar and 
the curate came increasingly to 
Mainstone Hall, and that, as their 
warmth of feeling grew for Nellie 
Ransome, it decreased towards 
each other. 

Mr. Edwards, the vicar, was in 
appearance all that a parish priest 
should be. He was tall, not too 
fat, nor yet too thin, pale of com- 
plexion, with a shaven face, except 
for the smallest patch of whisker 
on the upper part of the cheek ; 
slightly penthouse brows, which 
seemed made for thought; from 
which looked out upon the world 
coldly, as though condemning it, a 
pair of steel-gray eyes, not ugly in 
themselves, but utterly wanting in 
sympathy and compassion. 

The forehead was broad and 
high, showing no lack of intellect ; 
the mouth thin and compressed, 
upon the lips of which no emotion 
was seen to play. 

It was a hard face, with a square 
jaw slightly underhung, but not 
sufficiently so as to be at all re- 
pulsive, and by some it was 
commended for its look of firm- 
ness. 

It was not a handsome face, but 
when he chose to make himself 
agreeable no one could call Mr. 
Edwards a plain man: for this 
perhaps he had to thank a splen- 
did set of even white teeth (no, 
not false ones, but ‘ all a-growing’ !), 
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which he showed to advantage 
when he laughed or smiled. 

His linen was spotless as new- 
fallen snow; his clothes well cut 
and well made. Every inch he 
looked the vicar of the parish. 
His conversation was egotistical. 

The things that Ae had done 
seemed always to be good and 
great. /Zis system of working the 
parish appeared to be better than 
that of other men when he spoke 
of them ; and those who listened 
to his accounts of his management 
were almost brought to believe 
that sin and suffering could not 
exist in the fold of which Mr. Ed- 
wards was the shepherd ! 

Ned Daniels, on the contrary, 
said nothing of his management or 
his good deeds. His coats were 
not nearly so clerical or so well 
cut, and, besides, were often shiny 
at the elbows, and far from a good 
black. 

His shirt-sleeves too, though 
clean, were sometimes fringed at 
the edges, and very different from 
the irreproachable linen of the 
more prosperous man. 

But then Ned Daniels was only 
a curate with a salary of 1507. a 
year, while his vicar rejoiced in a 
living of 800/ This, as Ned 
laughingly remarked, ‘left a broad 
margin for shirts and trousers.’ 
To judge by his talk of himself 
and his doings you would imagine 
that he did nothing beyond what 
he was actually obliged ; but there 
was an earnest look in his brown 
eyes which negatived his words, 
and gave a feeling of faith and 
belief in him which Mr. Edwards 
(parson personified though he was) 
could not command. 

And there was a brightening of 
faces at cottage-doors as he passed 
or stopped for a cheery word, 
which was not called out when the 
more dignified presence of the 
vicar appeared in their midst. 

Nellie Ransome noted these 
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things even more than the fact 
that both vicar and curate admired 
her, but to this she was not long 
able to shut her eyes; and Mr. 
Thornton was awakened from his 
blindness by a formal proposal for 
his niece’s hand from Mr. Edwards, 
from which surprise he had barely 
recovered when it was followed by 
a passionate appeal from Ned 
Daniels, who, no one could doubt, 
was very much in love, and very 
much in earnest too. He was also 
the son of his old friend, and, as 
such, had become a favourite with 
the Squire, but—ah, there was a 
but !—Ned was poor—very poor. 
He had nothing but a curacy and 
an honest heart to offer Nellie 
Ransome; and Nellie had been 
brought up with every comfort and 
luxury that money and affection 
could bestow upon her. Mr. Ed- 
wards, on the other hand, had a 
comfortable living, and had, be- 
sides, talked of ‘making settle- 
ments.’ 

Squire Thornton had looked on 
his niece’s growing beauty, and had 
imagined a greater match for her 
than becoming the wife of a coun- 
try parson, let him be vicar or 
curate. Still, remembering his 
own youth, and the love which was 
still green in his heart, he refused 
neither of the aspirants, waiting to 
hear from Nellie’s lips if either had 
found favour in her sight. 

Now Nellie was not deeply in 
love with one or the other; but 
her heart did beat somewhat faster 
as she listened to Ned Daniels’ 
offer, and yet she knew all the 
time ow he looked, and felt that 
his trousers were &vee’d and his 
coat decidedly rusty. But she 
knew, too, that his eyes beamed 
true love upon her, that his face 
was honest and true, if not strictly 
good-looking; and as his heart 
went out to her in fervent earnest 
words, the young life of love in her 
awoke and quivered. 
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Mr. Thornton, however, inclined 
to the better match. He liked 
Ned Daniels for his own and his 
father’s sake ; but Nellie would be 
thrown away, utterly thrown away, 
as a poor curate’s wife. If she 
must marry either, surely it had 
better be the vicar! 

Nellie herself said nothing to 
either of her lovers, but that she 
was in no hurry to marry, and cared 
for no one at present; that she 
should wast, and see if she found 
any man worthy of her love. They 
might take this as a dismissal, if 
they pleased, or they might, like 
herself, zai¢ and make their obser- 
vations, as she meant to make 
hers. 

Neither chose to consider him- 


_self dismissed; and Nellie found 


that there were two hearts ready, 
if she would stretch out her hand 
to either of them and be gracious. 
And she made a joke of their feel- 
ings, even the more so, perhaps, 
because of the flutter which she felt 
in her own breast sometimes at a 
firm quick step coming towards 
her unexpectedly. At any rate, a 
twelvemonth passed away, and Nel- 
lie Ransome was Nellie Ransome 
still—free and disengaged. 

And so things went on up to 
Christmastide ; and, as though tak- 
ing advantage of the heart-warming 
season of peace and good-will, her 
lovers came forward again, and 
neither seemed this time inclined 
to take no for an answer. After 
much talk Nellie promised them 
each to ‘think about it,’ and that 
she would ‘make up her mind.’ 
She would not be bound down to 
any given day or time, but she 
would let them know for certain 
before long. 

With Christmastide thoughts had 
come to her—a feeling of respon- 
sibility for the happiness of these 
two lovers offered to her. She 
could not possibly make them both 
happy, so which was it to be? She 
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wished much to please her uncle, 
and she knew that if he were to 
decide for her the vicar would fall 
to her lot; but why? She felt sure 
that, so far as liking went, Mr. 
Thornton preferred the curate, and 
so he ‘did; but then he certainly 
did not consider him an eligible 
mate for his little niece, of whom 
he was so fond. As for her own 
feelings, Nellie’s mind was a per- 
fect chaos. Certainly her heart 
had warmed and fluttered under 
the sunshine of her young lover's 
genial manly smile; but then, ex- 
cept about his affection for her, 
he was apt to make fun of every- 
thing—even the old women’s rheu- 
matics were made game of—and 
ought not a clergyman to be grave 
and quiet ? 

Nellie could not help laughing 
at Ned Daniels’ quaint humour, 
even while she condemned it in 
one of his calling; and, to judge 
from his talk, Master Ned was one 
of the Church’s hard bargains, and 
did just as little as it was possible 
for him to do and retain his curacy ; 
and by his talk Nellie judged him ; 
for though she worked for the poor, 
and sent them food and money 
when in trouble, Mr. Thornton 
had not allowed her to go among 
them—holding strong ideas on the 
subject of young girls only seeing 
the most refined side of life, and 
being brought in contact with no- 
thing calculated to throw shadows 
upon their budding years. Thus 
it was that she missed hearing of 
many a self-denying act, many a 
kindly deed, many a gentle word— 
for the curate of Mainstone had no 
taste for sounding his own praises, 
and thus no whisper of them reach- 
ed Nellie. On the other hand, she 
heard a great deal of parish matters 
from the vicar: he constaatly came 
to consult Nellie and Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 

There were so many clubs and 
good institutions formed, for all of 
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which the vicar claimed and re- 
ceived much credit; and the 
squire’s purse was always ready to 
render assistance, though he nei- 
ther personally saw to these things 
himself nor had he hitherto allowed 
his niece to do so. 

One thing, however, was plainly 
visible, namely, that under the rule 
of the new vicar the parish of 
Mainstone was improving ; and 
Nelly felt her respect grow daily 
for the great pivot upon which 
these good things seemed to 
turn. Once or twice it struck her 
as strange that she seldom saw 
Mr. Edwards in the village streets, 
although she often came across the 
curate. But 4e never professed to 
be doing anything; and, with the 
next account of the good already 
done, and of the greater work 
going on, the passing thought fell 
quite away, and Mr. Edwards re- 
ceived his full meed of praise as 
usual. 

Now Nellie was not a girl who 
allowed much freedom of talk from 
the servants ; but maids are not al- 
ways to be repressed while brushing 
their young ladies’ flowing tresses ; 
and thus it was that Nellie’s mind 
received the first shock about the 
‘great work’ that was being per- 
formed by the Vicar of Mainstone. 

‘O Miss Ransome, poor Mrs. 
Johnson is in such trouble! Her 
husband has met with an accident, 
and she has three children down 
with fever; and I thought that if 
you spoke to the Squire he would 
assist them, poor things; and Mr. 
Daniels he says it’s the drainage ; 
but the cottage belongs to the 
vicar, and he won’t have anything 
done to it; and I do believe the 
poor creatures might all die of the 
fever for what he cares.’ 

‘ Mary,’ answered Nellie gravely, 
‘it is wrong to speak in that way 
of one who devotes his whole 
thoughts and life to the improve- 
ment of his parish, I am tiuly 
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sorry for your friends the Johnsons, 
and I am sure uncle will help 
them ; but they ought not to speak 
ill of one who thinks of nothing 
but their welfare.’ 

*O, indeed, miss, you are mis- 
taken (please pardon me for saying 
so); but Mr. Edwards does nothing 
for the poor of this parish, and if it 
were not for young Mr. Daniels, 
they might want for kind words, 
and good deeds too, believe me.’ 

‘I did not know that Mr. Daniels 
worked much in the parish,’ an- 
swered Nellie musingly, a bewil- 
dered look in her bright eyes. 

‘Not know it, miss? Ah, if you 
went about among the cottagers as 
I do with your uncle’s kind gifts, 
you would know it then. Many a 
dying breath blesses the young 
curate.’ 

The maid left off speaking, but 
Nellie remained silent. 

Could all this be true? Was it 
possible that Ned Daniels had hid- 
den his goodness behind a screen 
of light words and banter, which 
had shut out the real nature of the 
man from her view, and that, after 
all, he was one whom she could 
respect and esteem, as well as 
love ? 

Nellie here pulled herself up 
with such a rush of warm young 
blood from her heart to her bonny 
cheeks, that Mary, who had not 
had her eyes closed during the 
last few months, could scarcely 
refrain from a triumphant smile— 
for the curate was a favourite in 
the parish, which the vicar was not; 
and she continued to make the 
most of the occasion. 

‘If any one in trouble went to 
Mr. Daniels, he would never hesi- 
tate and consider whether he could 
do without it himself, but he would 
give them his last shilling and his 
last loaf—and he Aas done it too, 
I’m sure, if one only knew the 
truth ; and there he is now at the 
Johnsons’, sitting up with the man, 
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that the mother may watch over 
the children with an easy mind.’ 

Still Miss Ransome was silent. 

If all this had been told her of 
the vicar she would have seen no- 
thing to wonder at, for it would 
have coincided with all he had 
told her of himself. 

If this were indeed true, what a 
humbug this man must be! And 
Nellie felt a certain amount of irri- 
tation at having been ‘taken in,’ 
and determined to find out the 
truth and the whole truth for her- 
self. So she began vigorously to 
defend the vicar, to lead the maid 
on. 
*I don’t know what you mean 
by Mr. Edwards doing nothing. 
Has he not built new schools for 
the children, and a night-school, 
anc a working-man’s institute, and 
amusement-room, to keep them 
from the public-houses ?” 

‘Yes, miss, with other people’s 
money ; but © don’t believe there 
is a penny of the vicar’s locked up 
in those walls, for all he has the 
credit of giving largely. I know 
the builder very well, and he has 
rather a strange story to tell about 
that affair.’ 

‘ This 7s scandalous !’ exclaimed 
Nellie Ransome hotly, hating in- 
justice. ‘I saw the estimates, and 
there was a deficiency of about 
three hundred pounds, which Mr. 
Edwards said he would give him- 
self.’ 

‘Yes, miss; but there were two 
plans and two estimates; and the 
builder tells me that Mr. Edwards, 
at the last moment, settled on the 
cheaper one of the two.’ 

‘I really cannot believe it, Mary,’ 
she answered gravely, with an in- 
ward vow to see the builder her- 
self, and ascertain the truth from 
him. ‘At any rate he must visit 
the poor, otherwise he could not 
know all about them, as he does.’ 

‘Yes, he would, miss; for Mr. 
Daniels has to give him in a weekly 











account of what he has done, and 
then the vicar takes the credit of 
it.’ 

‘Mary, I will not allow you to 
say more. You must be misin- 
formed ; I cannot believe it.’ 

‘I wish I had been, for the sake 
of the people,’ answered the girl, 
putting down the brush sharply on 
the table, with a little anger at 
not being believed. ‘If you will 
make inquiries, you will find I have 
spoken the truth.’ 

‘It is no business of mine to in- 
quire into the vicar’s actions, Mary. 
And now good-night. I shall need 
nothing more.’ 

The maid retired, on the whole 
satisfied with her work. 

* He sha’n’t have her!’ she mut- 
tered as she descended the stairs ; 
and Nellie Ransome was left alone 
with her own thoughts. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE next morning Nellie went 
down a little later than usual. 

She had not had a good night's 
rest, and had fallen asleep when 

‘she ought to have been getting up, 

and when she reached the break- 
fast-room she saw at a glance that 
her uncle was down before her; 
but she was hardly prepared for 
the sight that met her view. 

Mr. Thornton was standing on 
the hearthrug. A letter, which 
had been crumpled in the reading, 
was lying at his feet, and his bent 
head was buried in his hands. 

The girl saw at once that some 
great shock had overwhelmed him. 

‘Dear uncle,’ she whispered, 
‘what is it ?” 

He started as he heard her voice 
so close to him, and raised his face 
from his hands; and she noted 
that it had grown years younger, 
while a marvellous brightness rest- 
ed on it. 
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With a woman’s instinct she di- 
vined the truth. 

‘Dear uncle,’ she whispered 
softly ‘I see. I am so glad you 
are going to be happy; so glad 
your old love is free to return your 
affection.’ 

Squire Thornton clasped the 
girl in his arms. 

‘Never doubt, dear Nellie, but 
that you have been a great joy to 
me, and have kept my life green ; 
but, my child, I must leave you for 
a few days, and you will be very 
good while I am away.’ 

‘Are you going to Aer, uncle? 

‘Yes, dear; but I shall soon be 
home again.’ And he patted the 
glossy brown head fondly, while 
Nellie smiled a sweet sad smile, 
half gladness for his joy, half sor- 
row that the days when she had 
been all to him had passed; and 
those had dawned in which, how- 
ever dear they might be to each 
other, everything would be altered, 
and they would never be just the 
same to one another again. ‘Good- 
bye, Nellie,’ he continued: ‘ you 
will have a dull Christmas-day this 
time, but never again, I trust, my 
child ; and he kissed her affec- 
tionately and turned towards the 
door. 

‘Dear uncle, you are not going 
without breakfast?’ cried the girl, 
in dismay. 

‘Have yours, Nellie; I could 
not take any this morning ; and 
the door closed on the retreating 
figure of Squire Thornton. 

Nellie Ransome did her best to 
obey her uncle, but she could not 
eat; she feverishly drank down a 
cup of tea, and sat staring at the 
fire, seeing there the new lives 
that were coming to them all. 
Thus she sat silently until she 
heard the wheels of her uncle’s 
dogcart come noisily round from 
the stables to the hall-door, rat- 
tling upon the frozen ground. At 
another time she would have run 
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to help him on with his greatcoat, 
but now she felt herself outside 
his life—outside his love; so she 
sat still and heard his portmanteau 
carried down heavily, and the paw- 
ing of the horse’s feet, impatient 
to whirl him away from her, and 
she felt half angry with the beast, 
at the same time knowing that her 
anger was unreasonable. How 
well she knew each sound of his 
start! Had she not watched him 
off thus a thousand times? but 
always from the hall, helping him 
until she could do no more, and 
waving her hand to him in the 
distance. She listened -to the well- 
known sounds. 

Ah, he was ready without her 
help, he could do without her 
now. He had not even thought of 
her, had not noticed that she was 
absent. He would start without 
another word to her. 

But Nellie was wrong. The 
door opened, and her uncle was 
looking gravely, though kindly, in 
her face, but he uttered no word of 
blame. 

‘Good-bye, darling ! and he kiss- 
ed her brow, and before Nellie had 
recovered, before she could wish 
him ‘God-speed,’ he was gone. 
Just then the crumpled letter rus- 
tled under her feet, and Nellie, look- 
ing down, felt an intense longing 
to read it, and to learn all the facts 
that had come to her uncle’s know- 
ledge, and so changed him. She 
picked it up and smoothed it out, 
and she saw that the signature was 
that of Ned Daniels’ father. O, 
how she would have liked to read 
that letter! and sorely she was 
tempted to do so. But Nellie 
thrust out the thought indignantly, 
and, hurriedly fetching her desk, she 
enclosed it inan envelopeand sealed 
it, placing it carefully in the inmost 
part, and then she breathed more 
freely. She reseated herself by the 
fire, the chief feeling in her heart 
regret for not having seen her uncle 
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off as usual. At last the horse’s 
hoofs were heard coming up the 
drive again, and she knew that her 
uncle was gone. Ina few minutes 
the butler brought her in a note; it 
was only a hurried line in pencil, 
written at the station ; 


‘Dearest Nellie,—I find I have 
lost the letter I received this morn- 
ing; will you, like a dear girl, look 
for it? I should not wish it to be 
left about. Read it, dear child (it 
will explain my hasty departure 
better than I could do), and put it 
safely away.—Your affectionate 
uncle, GEORGE THORNTON.’ 


Nellie sprang up gladly, delight- 
ed with the permission she had just 
received, rejoicing greatly that she 
had not yielded to the temptation 
of prying into her uncle’s secrets 
before. She had wanted very much 
to know what was said in that let- 
ter, and no one would have been 
a bit the wiser, this she knew ; but 
she knew too that her action would 
be seen by One who was ever pre- 
sent, though invisible. It was not 
long before the desk was unlocked, 
and the crumpled letter lay before 
her. It ran thus: 


‘ My dear old Friend,—It is now 
so long since the name of May 
Darrell has been spoken between 
us, that I feel a delicacy in renew- 
ing the subject ; yet I do not think 
I should be justified in withholding 
from you the fact that, by the 
strangest chance, I have met her 
again. Pooras lam, I am anxious 
to give my children the education 
of ladies and gentlemen, and in 
seeking for some one to teach my 
girls music I found Mrs. Musgrave. 
She is now alone in the world (save 
for her daughter Aline, who, though 
a sweet woman, is an invalid and 
a cripple), and has suffered greatly, 
poor soul. She has had no means 
of support for years but what she 














could earn by her own talents and 
industry, for her husband lost all 
his money some time before he 
died, and left her penniless. _Lit- 
tle by little, I have learnt all her 
sad story—and she has gonethrough 
much sorrow and trouble—but it 
would take too long to write. If 
you care to see her, as I believe 
you will do, come down here at 
once; you will find her staying 
with us, and you know you will 
havea hearty welcome. Mrs. Mus- 
grave is of course greatly altered, 
but she is still a handsome woman, 
with the chastened beauty of sor- 
row bravely borne, and a noble 
mind ; it is on such faces that cha- 
racter is marked, not on the smooth 
cheek of girlhood, which in the 
years to come may wrinkle into 
discontent. She reminds me of 
the pictures of Marie Antoinette 
on the morning of her execution. 
I have not talked of you to her, 
not knowing your wishes on the sub- 
ject, and believing that you would 
prefer speaking for yourself, if 
there be aught in your mind to say. 
—With many thanks for all your 
kindness to my son, ever your sin- 
cere friend, Tom DaNIELs.’ 


Nellie read the letter through 
eagerly at first, and a second time 
slowly, weighing its contents as she 
proceeded. When she came to 
the end she sat silent, absently 
looking at the closely-written pages. 

‘How good uncle is,’ at length 
she exclaimed, ‘to go to her thus 
in her trouble ; and how she must 
have suffered, poor woman! I al- 
ways have blamed her for marrying 
aman she did not love ; but if she 
sinned, she has suffered. Dear 
generous uncle, he will forget it all 
and marry her. And she has been 
free for years! Ah, howI wish he 
had known it, for Aés sake! And 
now he will bring her and Aline 
home. AndI? 
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future she pondered over in silence. 
After a while she rose with a reso- 
lute face. 

‘I will find it all out to-day,’ she 
murmured ; and then she locked up 
her uncle’s letter, and went to her 
own room, and put on her hat and 
warm fur cloak, and left the Hall 
without a word to anyone. First, 
she went to the house occupied by 
the builder, and asked him to show 
her the plans of the schools lately 
erected ; and to her dismay she 
discovered they were of those 
which had been sent for her uncle’s 
inspection and approval. 

She then went into the village 
and called at many of the cottages, 
with a promise that this first visit 
should not be her last. She had 
heard enough from the people she 
saw to know which of the two 
clergymen was more beloved in the 
parish. 

It now only remained for her to 
find out how far this was just, and 
this she meant to prove in her own 
person. 

She returned home grave and 
thoughtful, gave her maid leave to 
go out to tea, and sat herself down 
to map out her plan. She had 
dinner as usual at seven o'clock, 
and the moment the butler had left 
the room she ran lightly up-stairs. 

She stretched some oilskin over 
her teeth in a band which made 
them look a horrid dirty green 
shade. She put on an old gray 
wig that she had had for acting 
in the Christmas before, and she 
blackened her eyebrows, and under 
her eyes in hollow rings, and 
rubbed various paints into her face 
till she made it look old, yellow, 
and wrinkled ; and when she drew 
down her chin in a lachrymose 
manner she really did not know 
herself, 

Throwing an old black hood 
over her head, and wrapping her- 
self up in a rough shawl, she 
glided out unseen into the night. 
fe) 
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In a few minutes she ws knocking 
with a trembling hand at the 
vicar’s door. 

Now that she was really ‘in for 
it,, she wished herself anywhere 
else. Her heart thumped against 
her side; she could hear its agi- 
tated pulsation, and feared it 
might be audible to others. She 
bent her straight young back 
as though bowed with the weight 
of years, as the servant’s step re- 
sounded on the well-polished oak 
of the vicarage hall-floor. 

‘If you please, I want to see 
Mr. Edwards,’ began Nellie, in the 
whining tone of a mendicant. 

‘Then you must come at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. The 
vicar does not see people like you 
at any other time—leastways not 
to-morrow, it’s Christmas-day ; but 
the day after you can come, and 
perhaps he will be disengaged.’ 

‘I must wait two days! cried 
Nellie, aghast. ‘Why, my child 
might die of want before then ! 

‘I am sorry for you,’ answered 
the servant ; ‘but those are mas- 
ter’s rules. He never breaks 
through them.’ 

‘For mercy’s sake go and ask 
him to have a little pity,’ pleaded 
Nellie; ‘a human life means a 
precious soul. Tell him the poor 
beggar-woman says that.’ 

The servant hesitated. 

‘I don’t like to turn you away,’ 
she answered ; ‘ but I know it’s no 
use. He won't see you; he will 
only be angry. But still I will go 
and ask him.’ 

Directly the girl was out of sight, 
Nellie stood erect for relief. She 
found her position, to say the least, 
very disagreeable. She was not 
kept long waiting for her answer.° 
She heard a loud and angry voice 
say in reply to the servant’s ap- 


? 
‘I never relieve beggars! You 
know it, and have no business to 
disturb me !’ 
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‘O sir, but the poor woman 
seems in such trouble. She says 
her child may die.’ 

‘1 can’t help it if it does. I 
can’t look after all the beggars’ 
brats that come into the parish. 
If she has anything to say, let her 
come at proper hours.’ 

The maid returned to the door. 

‘Master won’t see you. You 
must come at eleven o'clock the 
day after to-morrow.’ 

‘I must see him!’ cried Nellie. 
‘Tell him Miss Ransome has sent 
me.’ 

‘I am afraid he will be vexed,’ 
said the maid. ‘ But I'll go.’ 

In a moment she returned. 

‘Master says please to state 
what your business is.’ 

‘I must see him,’ persisted 
Nellie. 

At last she received permission 
to enter the august presence, and 
there the vicar sat enjoying every 
luxury that money could buy him. 
A decanter of rich rosy Burgundy 
was by his side on the table, a fra- 
grant cigar was between his lips ; 
wrapped in a warm Persian dress- 
ing-gown, with richly embroidered 
slippers, he was lying back in the 
luxurious depths of a very easy 
chair reading a novel, which was 
just then causing a sensation in 
the fashionable world, for its 
power of language and laxity of 
principle. 

Nellie was so much ‘taken 
aback,’ that she well-nigh betrayed 
herself, and remained silent. 

‘ What do you want?’ demanded 
the vicar sharply. ‘ You must know 
this is no hour to disturb people! 

‘I want relief, sir,’ pleaded 
Nellie, in a pitiful tone. ‘I want 
money to buy necessary things to 
keep life and soul together. I 
want food and wine for my sick 
child,’ and she looked at the 
decanter. 

‘Wine! nonsense, wine! You'd 
drink it yourself. I know all your 














tricks. 
Then you must go to the work- 
house. I can’t have paupers in my 
parish. I must see that you leave 
it. I don’t encourage pauperism, 
and I never will.’ 

‘O sir, show a little pity for 


Food and money, indeed ! 


I have 
Help me with a 


the widow and orphan. 
seen better days. 
few shillings.’ 

‘I never give away money pro- 
miscuously. I will inquire into 
your case in a few days when I 
have time to do so; and if I find 
you cannot support yourself, you 
must go into the “house.” We 
cannot help those who will not 
help themselves.’ 

*O sir, how can we wait for 
food? Mychild will die! She is 
very ill, Will you come and see 
her, at any rate? That would com- 
fort her.’ 

‘You must go to the curate if 
your child wants visiting. I have 
my proper days for such things.’ 

‘And suppose he won’t come, 
sir?’ 

‘He must go if he’s sent for. 
He is faid to do so.’ 

‘And you won't help me, sir? 
Not even when Miss Ransome 
sent me here ?” 

‘I don’t feel at all sure that 
lady has given you permission to 
use her name. I will see Miss 
Ransome, and ascertain the truth 
of your statement myself.’ 

*O my poor child! May God 
forgive you, Mr. Edwards; and 
may you never ask in vain for 
your heart’s desire !’ 

With that Nellie stood upright, 
and walked out of the room. 

The action was not lost upon 
the vicar. 

‘I guessed as much,’ he ex- 
claimed angrily, ‘and using Miss 
Ransome’s name too! Ann,’ he 
called to the servant, who was 
waiting in the passage, ‘turn this 
impostor out, and see her off the 
premises; and if she gives any 
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trouble, let the dog loose on her. 
I'll have no tramps here; and 
mind, never under any circum- 
stances disturb me again out of 
hours.’ 

Without a word Nellie hurried 
down the path, and out of the 
gate. 

When once in the road 
breathed freely. 

‘I could never have believed it,’ 
she murmured. ‘There are more 
impostors than one about truly, 
Mr. Edwards. Well, I thank God 
I have found him out before it 
was too late. Only fancy being 
bound for life to such a horrible 
man; and Nellie shuddered. 
‘Selfish, hard-hearted, cruel, boast- 
ful, and hypocritical! What an 
escape ! 

And Nellie hurried on as if she 
feared the vicar might yet get hold 
of her. 

‘How he Aas taken usin! Very 
sincerely I respected him; and 
yet surely it was uncle’s wish alone 
which made me ever dream of— 
O, it does not bear thinking about 
at all.’ 

If Nellie’s heart beat as she 
knocked at the vicar’s inhospitable 
door, it did so doubly as she tapped 
timidly on reaching the curate’s 
cottage. An old woman came to 
her at once, and inquired in a 
kindly voice what she wanted. 

*Can I see Mr. Daniels? she 
asked, trembling visibly. 

‘Of course you can,’ answered 
the woman cheerily. ‘Step in out 
of the cold, for you are all of a 
shiver.’ 

She took Nellie into her warm 
clean kitchen, and left her by the 
fire. 

‘ Sit ye down, while I tell master 
as how you wants him,’ she said, 
and went away. 

There were no dogs to chase her 
off the premises ; one lying on the 
hearth, which belonged to the 
curate, sniffed round her in a most 
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puzzled fashion, and then stood 
back to look at her in amazement. 
Notwithstanding her disguise, ‘ Old 
Jock’ recognised her, and came 
and licked her hand quietly ; and 
she stooped and spoke to him 
gently, and the dog bounded 
around her joyfully. The old 
servant entered and saw it. 

‘Why, he’s quite took to you, I 
declare,’ she exclaimed; ‘and it 
isn’t often he makes upto strangers ; 
though he wouldn’t hurt no one. 
Master would never keep a dog 
to do that.’ 

Then Nellie was ushered into a 
little room, where the curate was 
sitting hard at work. He had 
before him books of reference, as 
though he had been studying ; 
club-books, in which he had been 
making entries; and there was a 
partly-written sermon (apparently) 
lying beside an open Bible. The 
room was clean and tidy, but 
poorly furnished. On a small 
table his frugal supper was spread, 
upon a pure white cloth—bread- 
and-cheese, and one glass of beer. 
Nellie mentally compared the two 
rooms and the two men, as she 
glanced around her. Mr. Daniels 
arose at once, and gave her a 
chair. Her breath came thick 
with nervousness, and he noticed 
it. 

‘You have walked too fast, my 
good soul, and have tired yourself. 
Don’t be hurried. Sit by the fire, 
and take your time to tell me what 
you need.’ 

*‘O sir, I have been to the 
vicar, and he won’t do anything 
for me; and he told me to come 
to you.” 

‘Yes ; what can I do for you?’ 
asked the curate kindly. 

‘Why, sir, my ehild is very ill.’ 

‘I am truly sorry. I will return 
with you, and see her.’ 

Here was a dilemma. 

‘To-morrow, sir; and thank 
you kindly; but she sleeps to- 
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night, and if she wakes she will 
only cry for food, which I have 
not got to give her.’ 

‘Very well; then I will come 
round and see her in the morning ; 
and in the mean time what nour- 
ishment have you for her ?” 

‘I have nothing, answered Nel- 
lie, in a pitiful voice. 

‘What is the matter with your 
child ?” 

‘She has had an illness, and is 
sinking for want of food.’ 

‘ Dear me, this is very strange !’ 
said the curate. ‘Some one surely 
might have let me know. I will 
do what I can for you to-night, 
and to-morrow I will try and make 
things better for you. I am very 
sorry for your trouble, my poor 
soul.’ 

He drew a pen and ink and 
paper towards him, and wrote out 
a ticket for meat, and another for 
bread. 

‘I suppose you can make beef- 
tea ?” 

‘O yes, sir!’ 

‘Then you had better see about 
it at once.’ 

‘ Are these your gift, sir, or is it 
from Mr. Edwards? He called 
me an impostor, and I would ra- 
ther not be beholden to him for 
anything.’ 

‘You need not mind taking it, 
my good woman ; the butcher and 
I will settle it. Mr. Edwards has 
nothing to do withit atall. But 
you ought not to speak like that, 
you know; your child’s health 
should be your only thought now.’ 

He rose, and went into the 
kitchen, and Nellie, listening at- 
tentively, caught scraps of the con- 
versation. 

‘Mrs. Blake, have you a little 
beef-tea ready to give to a sick 
child ?” 

‘Why, yes, sit, there zs a little 
drop.’ 

‘Just put it in a bottle, then, for 
this poor woman, there’s a good 














soul. She’s going to make some ; 
but it will take time, and the child 
needs food.’ 

‘Ah, poor thing! There’s many 
a one “clemmed” this cold wea- 
ther; and ifit was not for you, sir, 
I’m sure Z don’t know how they’d 
geton. But, master, charity begins 
at home, and you must eat and 
drink yourself; and you have had 
no meat for days; it comes in, 
and, instead of eating it, you give 
it away.’ 

‘I haven’t needed it, my good 
Blake; and you must not scold 
me; many hard-working fellows 
never get anything but bread-and- 
cheese, and with me it is only for 
a short time ; and it is a matter of 
choict, you know. But, Mrs. 
Blake, will you lend me a shilling? 
I have given away my last. You 
know my quarter’s stipend is due, 
but the vicar has not paid it, so I 
am hard up. But I can’t send 
this poor creature away, she looks 
so miserable, and there is some- 
thing about her different from the 
general run of the poor. I fear 
she has come down in the world, 
and that makes poverty harder to 
Dear.’ 

‘Yes, I'll lend it to you, and 
welcome, sir; but it ain’t right for 
you to do all, while the vicar does 
nothing.’ 

‘ All the more need for me to do 
it, my good soul. Couldn’t you 
find a glass of wine for that poor 
woman ?” 

‘You haven’t more than a glass 
left, and I have been urging you 
all day to take that yourself. You 
have been working like a horse, 
sir, and it’s Christmas-eve too—’ 

‘It will do me more good to 
see her drink it; and bring a bit 
of bread-and-butter please, Mrs. 
Blake.’ 

‘Bless me,’ muttered the land- 
lady, ‘it’s well his head’s fixed on, 
or he’d give it away for sure. Ah, 
well, there’s not many like him. 
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I’ve heard tell of taking in Aangels 
unawares; and if ever one come 
under my roof it’s him.’ 

When Nellie found she was ex- 
pected to drink wine and eat 
bread-and-butter, she was in terror 
lest she should swallow the oilsilk 
which was round her teeth ; so she 
set her fertile mind to work for an 
excuse, 

‘Thank you kindly,’ she said, 
‘but I am a water-drinker’ (which 
was true); ‘and if you'll let me 
take the bread-and-butter home, 
I'll eat it for my supper, and bless 
you’ (which she did). 

She rose, thanked the curate for 
the meat and bread tickets, the 
shilling, and for all the kindness 
he had shown her, and pocketed 
the bottle of beef-tea. 

He then asked for her address, 
that he might visit her child in the 
morning. 

This difficulty she had not thought 
of; but she was equal to most 
emergencies. 

*Miss Ransome, sir, sent her 
compliments to you, and she would 
be glad to see you at half-past nine 
to-morrow morning. She told me 
to say that she was going to visit 
me at that hour, and she would 
like you to go with her,’ 

She watched him as she spoke 
her own name, and saw an inde- 
scribable expression overspread his 
face—a yearning look, a gleam as 
of love, a greater interest in life, 
a longing to inquire more, but a 
timidity in doing so. 

‘Where is it you live?’ he asked. 
‘I will be sure to come with Miss 
Ransome.’ 

‘She desired me not to tell you. 
She wished you to go with her.’ 

‘She is a friend to you, then?’ 
he inquired, with evident eagerness. 

‘She is much interested in me,’ 
answered Nellie. ‘And now, sir, 
thanking you again for all you 
have so kindly done for me, I 
must wish you good-night.’ 
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‘I will come with Miss Ransome, 
then, to-morrow.’ 

And Nellie thought he lingered 
tenderly over her name. 

‘Yes, if you please, sir; and 
good-night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ echoed his cheer- 
ful voice, as she went out into the 
darkness ; and then she heard the 
cottage-door close on him, and 
she hurried on towards her home 
with a beating heart. She slipped 
in by a French window which she 
had left unbolted on purpose, and 
reached the dining-room unseen. 
After having taken off her disguise 
and washed the paint from her 
face, she rang the bell for tea. 
With a smile she drew from her 
pocket the bread-and-butter which 
she had promised Ned Daniels she 
would eat, and demolished every 
crumb of it. She then looked a 
long time at the shilling he had 
given her, as though it was totally 
different from any other coin that 
had ever come into her possession 
—some rare curiosity in fact; and, 
after some hesitation, finally asked 
the butler whether he could pierce 
a large hole in it and rub it bright 
for her ; and the old servant took 
it away, promising he would, and 
wondering greatly at this whim of 
his young mistress. 

All the party assembled at sup- 
per in the servants’ hall sat in 
judgment upon the subject, but 
came to no decision. Many were 
their opinions and speculations, 
but none came near the truth. 

Nellie thought long and deeply, 
sitting before the fitful fire, which 
blazed into light and brightness 
suddenly, and as quickly sank 
into dulness, darkly and sullenly, 
flickering again into flame as the 
lights and shadows chase each 
other away in our own lives. She 
was thinking of many things—of 
her uncle’s strange love-story ; of 
the way in which Mr. Edwards had 
taken her in for so long. She felt 


annoyed and disgusted with him, 
and angry too, knowing how truly 
miserable she would have been if 
she had been brought to entertain 
his proposal seriously. She thought, 
too, of the kind face of Ned Daniels, 
as he had looked at her, poor and 
old as he supposed her to be—of 
his gentle words, of his good deeds, 
his self-denial, his frugal supper, 
and of what she had heard his 
landlady say; and she felt her 
breast rise with pride that such a 
man loved her. She knew now 
that she a/most loved him, if not 
quite. She hoped and believed 
that her uncle would settle some- 
thing on her which should help 
him, and enable him to do more 
good, and she must take caré that 
more comfort and ease should sur- 
round his own life. 

Up to this time her uncle had 
always declared her his heiress ; 
now it would probably be different. 
He would have to make settle- 
ments on his wife, and provide for 
Aline. But she had trust in his 
affection for her, and knew that 
she would be taken care of. Not 
that she would have minded facing 
poverty with the man she loved ; 
but she was not a romantic young 
lady, and confessed freely to her- 
self that she should prefer a com- 
fortable income to an uncomfort- 
able one. And though Nellie had 
been long in making up her mind 
as to the state of her affections, 
now she fad decided, it would have 
taken a good deal to turn her away 
from Ned Daniels. 

She smiled when she thought of 
her meeting with him in the morn- 
ing, and determined to have an 
interview with the vicar too before 
many days were over. 

Her shilling was brought back 
to her, bnght and pierced. She 
unclasped a handsome locket from 
her throat, and, taking the gold 
split ring from it, put on the coin, 
and, passing the chain through it, 














hung it about her neck. Thus she 
‘took the shilling,’ and wore it as 
a badge of her party. She had 
‘enlisted’ her life’s interest with 
another’s, and had taken her en- 
listment money. She would fight 
the battle of life under Ned Daniels’ 
banner, and wear his colours. 

She did not sleep much thai 
night, and rose early the next 
morning. 

Nellie’s temperament was a calm 
one, but she felt agitated at the 
arrival of the great crisis of her 
life, when her whole earthly future 
must turn upon the pivot which 
her own words would make. Such 
affairs are constantly settled with- 
out a serious thought. 

A pretty face, a pair of bright 
eyes, on one side; a fine figure 
and a silky moustache on the other. 
A few meetings at dances, some 
warm hand-clasps, some foolish 
tender words, and these two are 
‘engaged,’ who know nothing of 
each other’s tempers, dispositions, 
nothing, in fact, of their lives at 
all. And then follows the bitter 
awakening, when it is too late. 
The tinsel of love falls off, and 
they learn that their tastes are un- 
congenial, their tempers incom- 
patible, and, with bitterness of 
spirit, acknowledge that their lives 
have been blighted. 

Nellie had been slow to arrive 
at a conclusion, but at last she 
knew her own mind, and was pre- 
pared to combat all contradiction, 
and stand by the man she had 
chosen. 





CHAPTER IV. 


PUNCTUALLY at half-past nine 
the next morning Mr. Ned Daniels 
knocked at Squire Thornton’s door 
without any foreknowledge of the 
happiness that was in store for 
him. 

Nellie was awaiting his arrival 
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with a mixture of mischief and 
earnestness in her eyes, and a flush 
upon her soft young cheek, and an 


unusual flutter at her heart. She 
held out her hand to him, but there 
was less frankness in her welcome 
than she had formerly shown him, 
and he noted it with pain. 

* Miss Ransome,’ he said, ‘ I fear 
I have intruded or you too early.’ 

‘Not at all,’ she answered; ‘the 
appointment was of my own mak- 
ing.’ 

‘It was!’ he exclaimed eagerly. 
‘I am truly glad, for I had strange 
misgivings after the woman left. 
She seemed, in speech, so unlike 
any I know of her class, and she 
would give me no address.’ 

‘You need not misjudge her,’ 
said Nellie quietly. ‘I sent her 
to you, and I meant to have asked 
you to have visited her with me 
to-day, but circumstances have 
changed, and we cannot go now.’ 

A cloud spread over the curate’s 
bright face. 

‘The sick child, Miss Ransome! 
Let us go, for the sake of the sick 
child, if for nothing else.’ 

Nellie sat looking out of the 
closed window into the far dis- 
tance, thinking, and did not at 
first answer him. After a while she 
turned her face to him suddenly, 
and surprised him gazing at her 
with wistful sorrow. 

‘Do you love me very much, 
Ned?’ she asked gently. 

In a moment he was by her 
side. 

‘Miss Ransome! Nellie, do you 
mean it? he gasped. 

‘Do you?’ she answered, raising 
her eyes to his fully and earnestly. 

‘You know I do. You know 
you are more to me than all the 
world ; that I love you with all my 
heart. Ah, Nellie child, do not 
play with me. Is there any hope 
that I may gain you for my wife ? 
‘No hope, Ned, dut certainty? 
With a glad cry Ned Daniels 
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clasped her to his breast, and she 
submitted to, though she did not 
return, his embrace. 

‘Wait a moment, Ned,’ she 
whispered ; ‘I have something to 
say to you which may alter the 
case.’ 

He turned very pale, but he re- 
leased her, all except one hand. 

‘You are not going to get out 
of it now, Nellie, just when you 
had made me so happy.’ 

‘No; but you may.’ 

‘I! O, is it likely that a hun- 
gry man would refuse food ?” 

‘ You would, Ned, if you thought 
it right,’ said Nellie, smiling up at 
him. 

* But it would not be right, dar- 
ling, to give you up,’ he answered. 
‘You are more to me than life it- 
self;? and he strove to draw her 
into his arms again. 

‘Wait, Ned,’ she said gently. 
‘If I had no money, would you 
care to marry me as much?’ 

‘Just as much, dear one.’ 

‘Really?’ and she drew nearer 
to him. 

‘Really ! he answered earnest- 
ly. ‘If there is one thing that 
could add to my pleasure in gain- 
ing you for my wife, it would be 
the knowledge that you were en- 
tirely dependent on me; that I 
might work for you, darling, and 
provide for all your little wants. 
Nellie, Nellie, that would indeed 
be happiness.’ 

She looked up at him, and his 
face was quite transfigured. It 
shone with joy. 

If Ned Daniels had never looked 
handsome before, he looked so 
then; and Nellie crept into the 
shelter of his arms and of his love, 
and nestled there. 

No matter what they said to one 
another. No matter if their words 
were as fond and foolish as those 
of other lovers. Nothing matters 
when people are truly happy, and 
they were indeed so. 


‘A quarter to eleven! cried 
Nellie, springing up. ‘Why, there 
are the church-bells !’ 

‘And I have never been to see 
that child,’ answered he blankly. 
‘Nellie, happiness has made me 
selfish. I will go after church, 
Why will you not come with me, 
dearest ?” 

Nellie looked grave. Her love 
was still young. She did not feel 
that she could tell him yef about 
her visit the night before. 

‘Ned dear, can you not trust 
me?” 

‘Yes, indeed, dearest.’ 

‘Then leave the woman to me. 
I will see her. She does not wish 
Mr. Edwards to know anything 
about her. Do you know he said 
he would turn her out of the 
parish ? 

*I am truly sorry; but when he 
is aware you are interested in her, 
he would take no such steps, I 
am sure, Nellie.’ 

‘What, not when he hears that 
I am engaged to you? cried the 
girl mischievously. ‘No, he shall 
not have a chance. I have taken 
her under my own care, and you 
must leave her to me.’ 

‘As you will, Nellie. Only I 
promised—’ 

‘You shall keep your promise, 
dear Ned ;’ and she raised her rosy 
lips and kissed him without being 
asked. 

‘ Nellie,’ he whispered, ‘ why do 
you wear that shilling round your 
neck? I don’t remember seeing it 
before.’ 

‘I will tell you one day, dear,’ 
she replied, smiling. 

‘When?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘When we are married,’ she an- 
swered, with a rich warm blush. 
‘And now I must run and put on 
my things, or we shall both be late 
for church.’ 

‘One more, Nellie—only one ;’ 
and then she escaped and ran up 
the stairs like a lapwing. 

















They were both in time. Nellie 
cast one timid glance at the read- 
ing-desk, and met her lover’s eye. 
How happy he looked! He could 
not quite put away his own joy, 
even in the universal thanksgiving 
of all creation, that Christ was 
born to be man’s Saviour. 

Nellie could scarcely have told 
you what the service had been 
about, but she raised her heart 
and soul heavenwards with so keen 
a gratitude for the great happiness 
that had come to her that other 
feelings were lost in that absorbing 
one. It seemed to her as though 
the fountain of her love once 
opened, she must love both God 
and man far more than she had 
ever done before. Nellie’s joy 
overspread all her life. The note 
of the bird was sweeter, the whole 
face of Nature more bright. The 
little ones in the village streets 
smiled at her, for unknowingly her 
eyes beamed upon them from her 
own full heart. She well-nigh 
skipped and ran as she walked. 
It was so sweet to love and to be 
loved ; and Ned was always pop- 
ping in upon her just for ove word, 
for one kiss; and then was never 
contented with what he had asked 
for, and laid claim forascoreatleast, 
until Nellie had to turn him out, 
and tell him to keep away until 
her uncle’s return; and he would 
go, and grumble, but smile at her 
all the while. 

Nellie had another visitor. It 
was the Vicar of Mainstone. He 
came on the Saturday to speak 
to her about the impostor who had 
used her name (so he said); at 
the same time he begged for a de- 
cided answer to the offer he had 
made her twice before. Nellie’s 
face was very grave when she re- 
plied to him, 

‘Mr. Edwards, you have done 
me a great honour in proposing 
for my hand ; but as it is my and 
alone I could give you, you will 
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see that your request is better re- 
fused than granted.’ 

‘ Not so, indeed, Miss Ransome ; 
give me the right to gain your affec- 
tion, and I shall not despair of the 
heart as well as the hand. Your 
happiness should be the great aim 
of my life; my love for you you 
cannot doubt. I have been faith- 
ful more than twelve months with- 
out a word of encouragement from 
your lips, and in the mean time I 
have devoted myself to the poor of 
my flock, and in the improvements 
that I see around me I have had 
my reward alone. But now I trust 
I am to have one greater—your 
affection, your praise, your appro- 
bation ; I want only that and your 
help to perfect the good work 
begun.’ 

‘O, by the bye,’ exclaimed Nel- 
lie, unmoved by his hypocrisy, 
‘what made you change the plan 
of the schools after you showed 
both to my uncle, and decide on 
the cheaper estimate ? 

A gleam of anger flashed from 
his eyes, and was quickly subdued ; 
but Nellie saw it. 

‘Who says I did so?’ he asked, 
in a rasping voice. 

‘7 do,’ answered the girl firmly. 
‘I have been over the schools, and 
they are not built on the same plan 
that we saw.’ 

‘Ah, no; I remember now that 
some few alterations were made to 
render them more comfortable. 
Had I known you were going over 
my schools, Miss Ransome, it would 
have given me much pleasure to 
have accompanied you.’ 

*You are very good; but Mr. 
Daniels went with me.’ 

‘What, during your uncle’s ab- 
sence, Miss Ransome? But was 
that prudent? Would Mr. Thorn- 
ton have approved of it? You 
must be aware that that young 
man has pretensions which, how- 
ever absurd—well, make it unad- 
visable that you should go about 
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with him alone. Excuse my say- 
ing this; but in your uncle’s ab- 
sence I feel myself in a certain 
manner responsible for all the 
lambs and sheep of my flock.’ 

‘Indeed,’ answered Nellie; ‘then 
I hope you have done something 
for that poor woman I sent to you 
the other night, and in whom I am 
very much interested indeed.’ 

‘She shall have my immediate 
care and attention, Miss Ransome ; 
your least wish is law with me. I 
will go and see her at once.’ 

‘What, have you done nothing 
for her yet ? 

‘O, of course, I have relieved 
her temporarily, you know}; but as 
you like the woman, Miss Ran- 
some, I must arrange for her hav- 
ing some /ermanent assistance. 
Perhaps I can find her a cottage 
to inhabit rent-free—who knows? 
—who knows? It all depends on 
you, Miss Nellie.’ 

*So you helped her, did you?’ 
said Nellie gravely. ‘She did not 
tell me ; that was wrong of her.’ 

‘The poor are sly, very sly. 
You did not imagine / should turn 
any one from my door, did you?’ 
he asked reproachfully ; ‘and par- 
ticularly one whom you had sent to 
me. You could not have done me 
such an injustice as that, surely, 
Miss Ransome.’ 

‘And yet that woman is usually 
most ¢ruthful; and she told me 
distinctly that you drove her away 
with cruel words, and would do 
nothing whatever for her. She 
stated to you that she had a sick 
child, and you would not even 
visit her.’ 

‘And you Jdelieved all this, Miss 
Ransome? he asked gravely ; 
‘then, indeed, I may give up 
hoping to obtain your love.’ 

‘Do you care so much for it?’ 
asked Nellie. 

‘I would give my life for it,’ he 
answered, with pretended earnest- 
ness, 
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‘Then it will make no differ- 
ence in your feelings to hear that 
I received a letter this morning 
from uncle Thornton, announcing 
his approaching marriage. It is 
to take place shortly. This will, 
without doubt, make a great differ- 
ence in my prospects. Uncle will 
have others to provide for now, 
and I must not expect anything 
from him.’ 

‘Mr. Thornton going to marry at 
his age! Surely, Miss Ransome, 
you are joking ; and it is impossible 
that he could do such an unjust 
thing as to leave his money away 
from you. I will see him about it, 
and point out to him that it would 
be wrong, actually wrong, to blight 
your prospects in life. I will cer- 
tainly see him on the subject. 
Don’t be low-spirited about it; we 
shall manage to bring him round.’ 

‘I would not trouble myself if I 
were you, Mr. Edwards, for two 
reasons. But they are both secrets. 
I would not tell any one but you ; 
with you I know they are safe— 
you are so kind, so good, so re- 
liable, so truae—and you w// keep 
my secrets, will you not?” 

‘Indeed I will, Miss Ransome ; 
and I will see your uncle, and 
everything will come all right. 
All’s well that ends well, you 
know.’ 

And he took Nellie’s hand into 
his own. She snatched it away, 
and came up quite close to him. 

‘The woman who went to you 
the other night went to srove you 
—to find you out. She wasn’t an 
old beggar-woman, as you sup- 
posed—she was JVéellie Ransome! 
The vicar started violently, turned 
red, and then white, and began 
endeavouring to explain. ‘Don’t 
trouble yourself to invent any more 
falsehoods, Mr. Edwards ; you knew 
it was me, and determined to pay 
me out. Yes, of course you did! 
But, my dear sir, you cannot de- 
ceive me any more. You need not 
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trouble to speak to my uncle. He 
has already settled 30,000/. upon 
me, which I am to receive at his 
death ; and during his lifetime, if 
I marry, I am to have s5oo/. a year. 
So, you see, my dear old uncle has 
taken care of his little niece.’ 

‘I knew he would,’ cried Mr. 
Edwards; ‘and, Miss Ransome, 
you will pardon my trick. I see 
I was wrong ; I now feel ashamed 
of it, and confess my fault. Nellie, 
you are not the girl to turn from 
one who acknowledges his error, 
I am sure. Let me see your uncle 
upon his return.’ 

‘You need not trouble yourself 
to do so, as I have already in- 
formed him of my engagement to 
Mr. Daniels.’ 

The vicar cast upon her such a 
look of hatred and rage, that Nellie 
shivered. 

‘Miss Ransome, I congratulate 
you. It is a fine match for you, 
doubtless,’ he answered, in a bit- 
terly sarcastic tone. ‘I wish you 
joy of your choice.’ 

Gathering up his hat, umbrella, 
and gloves, he got himself out of 
the room. His feelings werevery 
far from pleasant ones. He had 
played for the heiress and lost. 

More than this, he had a little 
history—carefully hidden, to be 
sure—which yet might come to 
light ; and if so, would he be able 
to retain his living? Once married 
to Nellie Ransome, he would have 
been provided for for life, whatever 
might happen; but he had lost 
her 


And he wended his way home- 
wards with a haggard look upon 


his face, which was new to 
him. It settled down into a 
hunted expression. Was it Nemesis 
on his track, whose shadow was 
even now cast over him? Who 
shall say? At any rate, the Vicar 
of Mainstone became an altered 
man—surely not for the better, to 
judge by his countenance alone. 


Igt 


Ned Daniels was immediately 
informed that he must leave at the 
expiration of the time of his en- 
gagement with Mr. Edwards. He 
had come on trial for six months, 
and vicar and curate had then 
agreed on another twelve months 
for certain, and there were about 
four months still to run of that 
period. 

The greater part of that time 
Mr. Edwards absented himself from 
the parish, and his servants noted 
that his absence dated from the 
morning on which he had received 
a very strange-looking letter, which 
had been directed and re-directed 
so often that it was difficult to make 
out at all whom it was intended for. 
But the Post-office authorities are 
not easily beaten in such matters, 
and the letter was placed safely in 
Mr. Edwards’ hand, and, to judge 
by the expression of his face, it was 
anything but welcome to him. 

A day or two after this he left 
Mainstone for two months, return- 
ing out of sorts and out of temper. 
Nothing was right in his house, 
nothing was right in his parish, and 
nothing seemed right with himself 
either. He looked ill and jaded, 
worn and discontented. 

In the mean time Mr. Thornton 
brought Aline home to Mainstone 
Hall, and left her with Nellie to be 
cared for, while he and his bride 
should travel for a few months. 
He heard Nellie’s story with se- 
rious surprise, scolded her a little 
for disguising herself, and kissed 
her fondly, while congratulating 
her upon her choice. What he 
now learnt of the vicar was so dis- 
pleasing to him, that he welcomed 
her affection for Ned Daniels, pen- 
niless though he was. 

Nellie and Aline became firm 
and true friends. The stronger 
nature took pleasure in caring for 
the invalid, while sie softened and 
beautified Nellie’s mind by touches 
of sadness, and thought for others, 
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learnt only in contact with those 
who suffer and bear it bravely. 

Nellie was very kind to Aline, 
and, on the whole, time passed 
happily for them both, until Mr. 
Thornton and his silver-haired 
bride came home, mutual love and 
contentment shining on their dear 
old faces. 

‘Well, Nellie,’ said the Squire, 
after their return, ‘what do you 
think of my first and only love?’ 
drawing his niece’s hand within his 
own, and leading her out of the 
April sunshine and showers under 
a fine overspreading avenue of 
sheltering elms. 

‘She is lovely! cried the girl 
enthusiastically. ‘She is like one 
of those exquisite rare old china 
ornaments which I have always 
thought too fragile and delicate- 
looking to be true to life, with their 
tiny hands and feet, their cream 
and roses skins and soft white 
hair—only “your love” is far more 
beautiful than any of them, with 
her grave sweet smile. O uncle 
dear, what a smile she has!’ 

‘Then you do not wonder that 
I loved her, Nellie ” 

‘Indeed, no; not now that I have 
seen her and fallen under the 
nameless spell of her fascination.’ 

‘I am so glad you like her, Nel- 
lie ; I almost feared you might be 
prejudiced against her. Do you 
remember, child, how angry you 
were with her when I told you my 
story of disappointment ?” 

‘Yes, I know; but, uncle dear, 
do tell me—has she told you?— 
did she love you all the time? I 
do so want to know!’ 

‘Yes, Nellie,’ he answered, a 
glad light breaking out like a gleam 
of sunshine upon his face, ‘all the 
time; my darling has always loved 
me, and I thank God for giving 
us to one another at last. I have 
not forgotten your words, child: 
“In mercy God has set a bound 
to our dark hours, and given us a 
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fresh dawn of joy in which to 
praise Him ;” and praise Him we 
do. It is like St. Luke’s little 
summer, it is bright and glorious 
while it continues, but it cannot 
last long. The winter must soon 
overtake us and bury us in its 
snows, but its worst frosts cannot 
blight the tree of our love and 
trust; and it will blossom afresh, 
Nellie, when the winter is past and 
we rise again for that summer-tide 
which shall be brighter than the 
brightest here.’ 

Nellie raised her eyes to his 
face, a great serenity was upon it. 
‘Amen,’ she whispered under her 
breath, and there was silence. A 
brisk firm footstep broke in upon 
it, and in another moment Ned 
Daniels was by their side, wishing 
the Squire much happiness, frankly 
and joyfully accepting his congra- 
tulations in return, clasping Nel- 
lie’s hand the while with the true 
air of proprietorship. 

‘I am indeed a lucky fellow, as 
you say, sir, and I know it, and 
we are very happy, only I am not 
yet contented ; we men are selfish, 
and I want my darling all to my- 
self, but Nellie says I must be pa- 
tient.’ 

‘ Nellie always gets her own way, 
my dear boy; you must be pre- 
pared for that. See how she found 
out the vicar—’ 

But here he stopped; for small 
as Nellie’s hand was, it could pinch 
sharply, and the girl was now test- 
ing its power upon her uncle’s 
arm, while her colour came and 
went. 

‘Ah, I always knew that the 
vicar was my rival; but I have no 
fear of him now; and Ned Daniels 
laughed his frank happy laugh, 
looking the while in the face of 
the woman he loved confidingly. 

He thought he understood her 
confusion. He knew that at one 
time Mr. Thornton would have 
preferred his niece’s making the 











better match, if she had liked the 
vicar ; so he asked no questions, 
even when the Squire slipped away 
and left them /ée-d-iéte while he 
went after his wife. His wife! how 
sweet the name was to him, after 
all these weary years of waiting ! 

‘ Nellie,’ said Ned Daniels, walk- 
ing by her side, with her hand im- 
prisoned in his own, ‘ Nellie, this 
will be our last walk for some time. 
Amid all my sunshine it saddens 
me; only fancy, these dear old 
days will be a thing of the past. 
There has been trouble in them, 
but joy too; what joy, dear girl! 
It has been a real grief to me to 
be with a vicar whom I cannot 
esteem, who, it is easy to see, hates 
me for crossing his path.’ 

‘Would you have loved Aim if 
he had crossed yours, Ned ?’ asked 
the girl mischievously. 

‘Perhaps not, Nellie; but I should 
have striven against hating him. I 
should have tried to be just.’ 

‘And you would have succeeded, 
Ned. I know no one more just 
than you.’ 

‘You are partial, darling; you 
must not spoil me. But tell me, 
Nellie, when is it to be?” 

Nellie Ransome knew what he 
meant, and was not the girl to pre- 
tend she did not. 

‘I hardly know what to answer 
you, dear,’ she replied gravely ; 
‘but I think uncle would like to 
have me at home for a little while 
before I marry. I think too you 
ought to find your new sphere of 
life before we fix any time. The 
question had better rest a while, 
had it not, Ned? We must be 
guided by circumstances.’ 

*No, dearest. I shall settle to 
nothing in this state of uncertainty. 
Let there be a definite time ar- 
ranged between us, then I can 
strike off a day every morning, as 
the schoolboys do when they are 
longing for their holidays to come. 
Shall we say June, Nellie?’ 
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‘No, Ned, too soon. I have 
so much to do and to see about. 
It is impossible.’ 

‘Is it those horrid things you 
call a trousseau? Then don’t 
have one at all, Nellie. You don’t 
want a heap of fine dresses; but 
I want you, my darling. Shall we 
say June?’ 

Nellie shook her head. 

‘July, then?’ pleaded the young 
man. ‘Be good to me, Nellie; 
you know you always are.’ 

‘I will,’ she answered, with a 
smile. ‘We will be married in 
October, if uncle approves of it.’ 

So thus it was settled between 
them, and the two spent their last 
evening together walking under 
the trees until the dusk came on. 
There their good-bye was actually 
spoken, although they went in to 
tea afterwards, and did not part 
until the church-clock was heard 
striking eleven. Then Nellie wait- 
ed for them all to shake his hand, 
and went out after him into the 
hall; and Mr. Thornton, remem- 
bering his youth, turned back into 
the room. No words were spoken 
by the girl—it was their first part- 
ing—few by her lover. She went 
with him out on to the door-step, 
and there, with the moon looking 
down upon them, he clasped her 
in his arms. 

‘God bless you, my darling ! 

It was all he said to her; but 
every intonation of his voice spoke 
of love, and these few words were 
a benison. 

And then they parted ; they nei- 
ther of them felt as though it were 
possible to leave one another; but 
they uttered no word, and he was 
lessening to her view in the moon- 
light, as she stood with the sob of 
unshed tears in her throat, watch- 
ing him away out of sight. 

She never knew how she loved 
him until now that he was gone 
from her; but not for long, thank 
God—not for long. 
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She knew not the time she had 
stood watching there, until an arm 
was placed about her, and her 
uncle’s kind voice smote upon her 
ear, breaking in upon her dreams 
of past, present, and future, strange- 
ly interwoven. 

‘Come in, my little Nellie, you 
will take cold ;’ and he drew her in 
gently, and closed the door, and 
was leading her back to the room. 

‘Not to-night, uncle dear,’ she 
murmured ; and he, understanding 
what was in her heart, kissed her 
affectionately, and bade her good- 
night ; and Nellie went away up- 
stairs to her own room, and sat by 
the window, looking out into the 
moonlight through which she had 
seen her lover walk, and had lost 
him. 

But saddened though she felt, 
she was not the girl to wear her 
heart upon her sleeve; and the 
next morning she was down among 
them all, apparently as much her- 
self as usual. 

A good deal of her time was 
spent either in reading her lover’s 
letters or in writing to him. 

Aline looked for her care and 
companionship, and each day re- 
vealed to her fresh lights and 
shades in the love of her dear old 
uncle and his beautiful old wife. 
She studied them, and many a les- 
son she learnt, which she stored in 
her memory and found useful in 
after life. 

Their affection for one another 
was perfect in its entire devotion 
and unselfishness. It ennobled 
love itself to be represented by 
them. All the people round the 
county learnt their romantic story 
somehow. How do people learn 
everything? No one seems to 
have ¢o/d them, that you can ever 
ascertain ; and if you sift a matter 
to find out the originator of a re- 
port, he or she vanishes like a 
mirage before your sight, and you 
are left to wonder at the optical 
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delusion. At any rate every one 
did know about the old love of 
Mr. Thornton and his wife; but 
where they had heard it, it was im- 
possible to tell. The Squire had not 
told them, nor had Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, nor had Nellie, nor had Aline. 
No one else knew anything about 
it, except Mr. Daniels and his son 
Ned, and /Aey certainly had not 
mentioned it. Moreover, the story 
grew, until there was not a possible 
romance which had not been enact- 
ed by these two dear old folks, who 
had loved with a quiet despair all 
their lives, and had come together 
after: all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton were 
quite the fashion ; but that was a 
matter of little importance to them, 
for their happiness was centred in 
each other. 

The summer months rolled quiet- 
ly away, and Nellie had only seen 
her lover once or twice, when he 
had run down on a flying visit. 
He had obtained a fresh curacy, 
and was once more hard at work. 

Arrangements were being made 
for Nellie’s wedding; it wanted 
but a month to the day fixed, 
when some strange revelations 
reached them. The bishop of the 
diocese was related to: Mr. Thorn- 
ton, and as there seems to be a 
prevalent idea that the marriage- 
knot can be tied better by ruffles 
and lawns than by a common sur- 
plice, the Squire wrote and asked 
his cousin to perform the service 
for his niece and Ned Daniels. 

The reply was, that the bishop 
would answer the letter in person ; 
and sure enough he came. He 
asked Mr. Thornton numerous 
questions about his future son-in- 
law, and seemed greatly relieved at 
hearing his replies to them. 

‘You have known him all his 
life, and his father before him, and 
respect them both? I am truly 
glad, my dear George ; for I feared 
my task might prove a very unplea- 




















sant one. 
placed in the Squire’s hand half a 
dozen letters without signatures. 
Mr. Thornton read them through 
with many annotations and reflec- 


Read these;’ and he 


tions. They were the most libel- 
lous and scurrilous anonymous let- 
ters against his old friend’s son— 
as false as they were cruel. 

‘A man who would write such 
letters as these would commit a 
murder. How are we to stop this 
persecution? Come with me into 
the village, bishop, and hear what 
the poor say of this young man.’ 

‘I wish we could find the writer,’ 
said the bishop sternly. 

‘I believe I know who did it,’ 
answered the Squire thoughtfully, 
‘though I do not like to accuse 
any one of such a cowardly act; 
still, when a man has proved him- 
self a liar and no gentleman, one 
may perhaps be excused for sus- 
pecting him.’ 

And then he told the whole story 
of the rival clergymen, and of Nel- 
lie’s going to them disguised—of 
all she had heard, and seen, and 
done—her conversation with Mr. 
Edwards afterwards, about the sub- 
stituted school-plan—Ned Daniels’ 
dismissal, and, latterly, the vicar’s 
constant absences from home. 

The bishop’s brow became more 
stern as he listened. 

‘ That is the man !’ he exclaimed 
decidedly ; ‘but how are we to 
prove it? His other conduct has 
been shameful, but I question if 
we can get rid of him for that ; and 
only to think 7 myself placed the 
man in this living !’ 

‘Did you know anything of his 
former life, then, or what was your 
interest in him ?’ 

‘I did not know him personally, 
but he rendered some valuable ser- 
vice to my wife’s sister while travel- 
ling in Sicily, and he was asked to 
stay at her place, where I met him ; 
and, being much struck with his 
expansive theories, which seemed 
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all quite practical, I thought he 
would prove a useful man. His 
work had been chiefly taking duty 
abroad as a chaplain or /ocum tenens. 
Still I was satisfied with what I 
heard of him, and, this living being 
vacant, I placed him here; and, 
now I come to think of it, there 
was one curious circumstance, which 
I took to be a mistake, connected 
with the case. When in Italy last 
year a very sweet-looking young 
woman of six- or seven-and-twenty 
passed me one day, and an Italian 
with whom I happened to be walk- 
ing—he saw me glance at her, and 
remarked : 

“That is a pretty woman. She 
is said, by some, to be the wife of 
one of your countrymen, a clergy- 
man named Edwards. She asserts 
it herself, but there is no knowing. 
I believe it to be one of the many 
instances of woman’s trust, and 
man’s taking advantage of it. At 
any rate the poor girl earns her 
living respectably as a public sing- 
er. More than once she has gone 
away to search for thisman ; but she 
understands so little English that 
she finds out nothing, and returns 
looking sad enough.” 

“Do you know her?” I asked 
my companion. 

“Not at all; but her history is 
talked of, and I go sometimes to 
hear her sing,” he answered. 

**T should like to know the truth 
of this story,” I remarked; “ but 
it is no business of mine. There 
are many Englishmen of the name 
of Edwards, and the man may not 
be a clergyman at all, for the mat- 
ter of that. His name may not be 
Edwards either. When men are 
acting wrongly, they are more than 
likely to use an alias.”’ 

And there the subject dropped ; 
but it did not pass away from the 
mind of the bishop, who subse- 
quently made inquiries, and found 
that, without doubt, the Vicar of 
Mainstone was the Mr. Edwards 
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who had gone through a marriage 
ceremony with the Italian singer, 
which, however, he took good care 
should not be binding ; upon learn- 
ing which facts he wrote his opin- 
ions upon the subject pretty freely 
to him, reprobating his conduct in 
the strongest terms. 

The next thing they heard of 
Mr. Edwards was his marriage with 
a rich American widow and his 
resignation of his living. He had 
doubtless seen the storm brewing, 
and had played his cards accord- 
ingly. 

Nellie Ransome was told but 
little about her sometime lover, or 
of the Italian singer. She and Ned 
Daniels were married. They knew 
nothing of the undercurrents at 
work, and went off for their honey- 
moon, promising gladly to pay a 
short visit to Mainstone Hall on 
their return, before going to their 
new home. 

The Thorntons’ carriage met 
them at the station. It was late 
when they arrived, and, in the 
darkness, they were whirled along, 
too much absorbed in themselves 
to notice that they had not passed 
through the avenue of elms when 
the vehicle pulled up at the door. 
On the steps stood Mr. Thornton 
and his wife, and Aline on her 
crutches, all eager to welcome 
them. It seemed to Nellie that she 
must be in a dream. Here were 
the old familiar faces, and yet the sur- 
roundings appeared different. It 
was not the Hall! Where was it? 

Her maid stood smiling in the 
passage, but there were unfamiliar 
faces blended with those she knew 
—servants she did wot remember. 
Her uncle led her along the po- 
lished-oak hall, which she fancied 
she must have seen before, into a 
pretty brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
room; and among the exquisite 
new furniture, chosen with perfect 
taste, there were mixed her own, 
very own, work-table, her little 
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China afternoon tea-service, her 
Davenport, her albums, and all the 
loved nicknacks she had cherished 
from childhood. 

‘O uncle, what does it all mean? 
Am I asleep or awake? Do tell 
me, there’s a dear! cried Nellie, 
pressing her hand to her brow. 

‘ You are at home, dear,’ answered 
the Squire, with a glad sweet smile, 
taking her hand into his own. 
‘Welcome to it, my little Nell. 
May you be very happy here, my 
child! Let me introduce you to 
the Vicar of Mainstone ? 

*O uncle, is it really so—really! 
really and Nellie was nearer cry- 
ing than she had ever been—well, 
since Ned went away that night in 
the moonlight, when she was very 
near it indeed. 

‘And all this is for us!’ exclaimed 
Ned Daniels, looking round in de- 
lighted bewilderment. 

‘O Ned, Ned?’ cried the young 
wife, ‘how can we ever thank 
uncle ?” 

‘We can’t, dear girl,’ answered 
Ned gently, in a voice hushed with 
feeling. 

He grasped the Squire’s hand in 
silence more eloquent than words, 
and Mr. Thornton returned the 
pressure. 

‘God bless you, my boy! Take 
care of Nellie. And now your 
parishioners are waiting anxiously 
to welcome you.’ 

The window of the room was 
open to the ground, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton led them to it. As they ap- 
proached, a hearty cheer greeted 
them, and they found the pretty 
vicarage garden transformed into a 
fairy scene, with illuminations and 
coloured lamps ; a marquee was in 
a field outside, where all the vil- 
lagers had a good supper spread 
for them. They had entered with 
readiness into this surprise for the 
curate who had been so beloved 
by them, and had remained quiet 
in the darkness until the bride and 
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bridegroom had entered the house ; 
then ready eager hands made quick 
work, and the lamps were lit ere 
the Squize’s greeting to his niece 
was over; .after which it was 
the people’s turn to welcome, and 
they did it heartily and lustily. 

Nellie and her husband long re- 
membered their reception at Main- 
stone. It was great joy to them 
to find their home there so unex- 
pectedly, and a mystery to them 
both what had become of Mr. 
Edwards. Resigned! He had re- 
signed. How strange, and how 
delightful ! 

They had to go to the marquee 
to have their good health drunk, 
and then Mr. Thornton begged 
that they would invite them to sup- 
per. So they went in, and found 
a delicately-chosen repast awaiting 
them in the beautiful little dining- 
room, furnished with carved oak. 
The Squire led Nellie to her 
place of hostess, and seated him- 
self at her right hand. They were 
only five in number; but what a 
happy little party they were ! 

Nellie never forgot her first en- 
tertainment in the beautiful home 
which rose for her upon her return 
as quickly as though she had been 
possessed of Aladdin’s lamp; in 
fact, she could scarce believe her- 
self to be within the realms otf 
reality : but there was no awaken- 
ing for Nellie ; all the good things 
which had come to her were solid 
- substantial facts. 

At length the happy evening was 
ended. It was midnight before the 
young couple were left alone. 

Ned Daniels had not said much 
about his gratitude and great hap- 
piness, but he had /e/ it. His 
heart was too full for. many words. 
But when they all were gone he 
took his wife in his arms: 

‘Nellie, my darling, may God 
grant that I may be worthy of your 
love, and of your uncle’s kindness ! 
If I could have chosen out of all 
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the world where I should best like 
my home and my duty to be, it 
would have been here : here, where 
I first learnt to love you; here, 
where I am attached to all the 
people : and it has all come to me. 
Nellie, my wife, it is you I have 
to thank for it; and I do thank 
you 

He stopped, and kissed her 
proudly and fondly, and looked 
into her eyes, which she had raised 
to his. They were loving and 
earnest, yet in their depths lurked 
a sparkle of mischief and fun. 

‘Nay, dear, you have yourself to 
thank, not me,’ she answered him ; 
‘if you had not been kind and 
good and true, I should never have 
been your wife.’ 

A troubled look flashed into his 
eyes, and crossed his brow ; the 
arm about her tightened, and he 
drew her to him, and gazed into 
her unshrinking face, as though he 
would read her soul. 

‘Nellie, you have of married 
me out of pity because I was poor, 
and well-nigh friendless? Nellie, 
my wife, tell me you love me, that 
you have not given yourself to me 
that you might thus help me !’ 

It was his first doubt of her, and 
it was his last. She released her- 
self a little from his clasp, that she 
might look at him more fully. 

* My husband,’ she answered, in 
a low voice, full of suppressed feel- 
ing, ‘I love you with my whole 
heart. I loved you long, long before 
I promised to be your wife. Do 
you know why I held back so long, 
and why at last I gave myself to 
you? 

‘No, darling; tell me.’ 

A smile was playing about her 
mouth. 

‘Ned, do you remember the 
poor old woman who went to you 
on Christmas-eve ?” 

‘Yes, Nellie; have you heard 
of her since? I felt interested in 
her; but you seemed averse to 
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speak of her ; and, by the bye, you 
promised me her history when we 
were married.’ 

‘I know, and I want to tell it to 
you, she answered. ‘Well, Ned, 
I loved you as I have said, but I 
would not confess it even to myself, 
for I thought you were careless and 
thoughtless, and totally unfitted to 
be a clergyman, and it vexed me 
that I could not shut out from my 
heart one whom I feared was un- 
worthy ; and in contrast to your 
apparent want of earnestness, Ned, 
I saw, as I supposed, the good that 
was being done by the vicar, and I 
esteemed him for it. By chance 
I heard one or two little things of 
him, and one or two of you, and 
they seemed so contradictory to 
what I had learnt to believe, that 
it set me thinking, and my love for 
you began to tremble with hope. 
O, if after all you were worthy, and 
I had misjudged you! I did not 
sleep much that night, Ned; I lay 
wondering what I could do to learn 
the truth, When I came down 
next morning uncle had received a 
letter, telling him that the woman 
he loved was free, and off he went 
to her like a dove toherhome. I 
was thus left at liberty to do what- 
ever I liked. I knew that he would 
marry his new-found love, and that 
the happy days when I had been 
his one comfort were past and 
gone; and this made me cling more 
to the hope growing within me 
that I might give my love to you. 
All that day I went about in the 
village, gleaning news of you ; and 
as I gleaned, hope grew strong 
within me. Bewildered with my 
former beliefs and present hopes, 
I determined to judge for myself. 
Ned dear, do you know / was the 
poor woman who went to you that 
Christmas-eve, and here is the 
shilling you gave me, my kind dar- 
ling. I have worn it ever since.’ 
And she drew it from its hiding- 
place, where she had kept it from 
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the time he had questioned her 
about it on the morning she had 
engaged herself to him. ‘And, O 
Ned, I do hope it was not wrong 
of me ; tell me you are not angry 
with me, dear husband ! and see- 
ing him look grave, Nellie began 
to cry. 

‘My naughty darling!’ he ex- 
claimed, the absurdity of the whole 
thing overcoming his gravity, ‘my 
naughty darling, what a trick to 
play upon your poor old man! 
And he drew her close to him, as 
though he would kiss and forgive 
her, but she struggled a little. 

‘Wait, Ned, wait till I have told 
you all—everything. Don’t be 
angry, dear ; I fear it was not right, 
now. I did not think of it at the 
time, and I did so want to know 
all the truth. Ned dear, I went to 
the vicar’s too, and insisted on see- 
ing him ; and he behaved so badly 
that I forgot for the moment, and 
stood erect in my indignation, and 
almost discovered myself; but al- 
though he saw that I was acting, he 
did not recognise me, though he 
denounced me as an impostor, and 
turned me out.’ 

‘You were an impostor, Nellie; 
you told many untruths that night.’ 

‘Yes, Ned, but I was acting a 
part, you see, and whenever one 
acts, one tells untruths, I suppose. 
I don’t think it could have been 
very wrong, as it gave us to each 
other.’ And she looked so fondly 
at him that he clasped her to his 
heart and kissed her again and 
again. 

‘Iam glad that man never knew 
it was you, my darling,’ he said at 
length. 

‘But he did know,’ cried Nelly, 
creeping closer lest he should be 
vexed, for she had already learnt 
that the nearer you keep to a dear 
one who has cause to be angry with 
you, the less chance you have of 
being hurt. When we are so very 
near, many a fault is overlooked ; 











when we are so very near, there is 
but little power to strike. ‘When 
he came again, pretending interest, 
and lying to me as to what he had 
done for the poor woman I had 
sent to him, and what he wou/d do 
for her to please me, and asking for 
my love, I scorned his hypocrisy 
so, I could not help it ; I to/d him 
it was 7 who had been to him; and, 
O Ned, he carried that off even, 
and pretended he had known it all 
along !’ 

The young husband and wife 
looked at each other, and both 
burst out into merry peals of 
laughter. 

*O Ned, I tried to be as truthful 
as I could ; I ate up all the bread- 
and-butter, as I promised, and I 
was in such a fright lest I should 
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lose the oilskin off my teeth. I 
couldn’t eat at your cottage lest I 
should betray myself; not for the 
world would I have had you dis- 
cover me then: what should I have 
done if you had found me out? what 
would you have thought of me? I 
gave the beef-tea to a sick child, 
dear, and another shilling to her 
mother in place of the one I kept ; 
and I hope you don’t think I was 
very wicked, do you? 

‘I give you absolution, my Nellie ; 
come, and be forgiven ; but it was 
naughty, my darling.’ 

She looked at him, and there 
was no anger in his face; so she 
lifted her rosy lips to his, and was 
forgiven for her prank, and that 
was the last forgiveness that there 
ever was needed between them. 

















MADELON. 


—~>——_ 


Have you forgotten it, Madelon, Madelon, 
That sweet night of a month ago? 

The trees bent over, as if to cover 

From even the angels each fond lover, 
Ever the evening wind was low. 


Under the rows of the ash-trees, shading 
Woodland ways where the print of feet 

Lay all unstirred, the turtles purred, 

And told of love, each true brown bird, 
And all at once life seemed more sweet. 


There came a sound, as of distant laughter, 
With rebecks tinkling through the night : 
What was it made me pause—that stayed me? 
The merry noise seemed to upbraid me 
For that I stayed, my troth to plight. 


Red-gold the clouds were shining over, 
And ruddy were the topmost boughs : 

The hue of life—the hue of strife— 

You sang—the dirge of all my life !— 
A-following of your red-roan cows. 


What was it made me swift of running 
My steed that still night in July? 
I know not—care not—and I dare not 
Think on that hour, for now you spare not 
To wound me. Were it best to die? 


Can you forget me, Madelon, Madelon ? 
Your lips have known my lover's kiss, 
And others never shall greet me ever! 
You may be false—you cannot sever 
My life from that one thrill of bliss ! 
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